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EXILE AND EMPIRE. 


BY WM. M. BURWELL. 


“Tl pargit bien que vous ne connoissez pas encore |’ addresse des libraires. 


Allez, 


mon pauvre Monsieur, vous serez plus embarrasse que vous penser, quand vous vous 
trouverez chargé de deux mille volumes, et il faudra que votre livre soit excellent si 


vous en trouvez le débit."—Don QuicHoTTE. 


“ But Providence, which contrives better for us than we can do for ourselves, has 
offered in the New World a place of refuge for those mistaken and misled people, where, 
peradventure, their labour and industry is more useful to the Mother Country than if they 
had continued amongst us.”—Dr. Davenant’s TRACT ON THE PLANTATIONS. 


“la brief, a braver choice of dauntless spirits, 


Than now the English bottoms have waft o’er, 
Did never float upon the swelling tide.” 


CHAPTER I. 


— ‘“ Why then, brother, persist in thy 
resolution to quit thy native country? 
Friends will interpose for your protec- 
tion, and we who nave suffered so much 
for the King’s sake, may surely expect 
indulgence for our kindred. Besides, 
have you not the guarantee of the Royal 
engagement at Breda? Can you doubt 
that?” 

“Listen, Richard, to my reasons for 
self-exile. Thou knowest the part which 
I have taken in the late contest between 
Charles Stuart and his unhappy country. 
Preferring the liberty of the citizen to 
the favour of the crown, I have suffered 
much in estranged friends and an im- 
paired estate. My only consolation in 
this contest, was the conviction that it 
would not be in vain. My only reward 
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in success, would have been the freedom 
of my country. As the convictions of 
my mind had never changed the affections 
of my heart, I have done everything in 
my power to mitigate the evils of civil 
strife. Youask if I doubt the guarantee 
of your King. I answer, I do. His 
declaration is specious. His. assurance 
of free opinion has imposed. upon 
many. It can never deceive me. Those 
who surround him will have revenge. 
His easy nature will yield to their inex- 
orable purpose, and the government will 
relapse into more than its original cor- 
ruption. Devoted to pleasure, he makes 
promises with facility, and breaks them 
with indifference. Already your new 
laws deny the rights, as they outrage the 
feelings of those who,would worship God 
according to the dictates of conscience. 
I have been notified that an ignominious 
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exile will be the consequence of attend- 
ing other than established places of wor- 
ship. Yet I have risked my life for this 
right, which the published promise of 
your King authorises me to enjoy! There- 
fore I go, that I may at least choose my 
own place of exile, fur those who have 
suffered as I have done, would not give 
peace of conscience for length of days.” 

“But, my dear brother, why make 
such.a sacrifice for a paint of opinion ? 
Why not yield as many have done—as 
all are duving—to a necessity which can- 
not be resisted ? 

“Tf I could yield to such selfish motives, 
could you respect me? Could I respect 
myself? Would not the memory of those 
brave men, now in death, or exile—men 
with whom I have so often wrought in 
battle or in prayer—rebuke me? Yes, 
it is true men yield. It is this deadness 
of the public heart that determines me. 
The peuple, weary of change, assent to 
any form of government that premises to 
be stable, Truly, ‘the love of many 
waxes faint.’ But 1 have, with others, 
sworn never to live under the rule of a 
single person. The necessity of a Pro- 
tector shadowed the restoration of mon- 
archy. HE wrestled with that necessity. 
Hie sought it not. I knew it. But for 
that necessity He had never taken, or 
lived to hold that station. But men de- 
nounced him as a hypocrite. They kpew 
not his piety, his justice, his patriotism. 
Posterity will know it. He governed 
not for his own gain, but to save the 
people from what they must now endure, 
Remember! nothing but necessity made 
him reign, or us submit. Think you the 
men who sustained him feared blood? 
Had not those-men shed blood? Did 
they fear death or exile? You will see 
how they can meet both. His rule was 
but a respite from despotism. It is in- 
evitable. But the sun is low. Again, 
adieu. You will keep our paternal 
estate ; it will be ample for your wants. 
I shall need little in the New World. 
Solitude and peace are ali I seek, and in 
those wilds will my unhappy country, 
which could not be freed, be forgotten.” 

“But must your son go too? Shall 


an ancient name be left almost without 
a representative? Will you condemn 
him to the same obscurity to which you 
have dvomed yourself? Let him remain 
with me. He shall be as if he were my 
own. Let him be instructed, that he 
may rejoin you in the future.” 

A smile of mournful import passed 
over the features of the exile, as he re- 
plied: 

“Think you, my brother, that I would 
quit England for myself? It is for him 
I go. The evils which are impending 
here no human effort may avert. Usage, 


habit, prejudice, and power combine to 


render those evils invincible, It must 
be by other men and in other days, per- 
chance in another land, that our race 
shall see freedom of action and opinion. 
Perhaps the freedom of the wilderness, 
the equality of common suffering, the 
total separation from the superstitions of 
rank and established religion, may ordain - 
a condition more favourable to human 
happiness. Here it has no hope, Though 
I have had other dreams . But God 
bless you! Never forget that we are 
brothers in blood, though estranged by 
political discord. Preserve the mansion 
—and one spot—the tomb of our parents, 
and of my wife. But for that I could 
leave England almost with tranquility.” 
He turned away. 

The boy, with tears upon his cheeks, 
received the affectionate embrace of his 
uncle. Taking his father’s hand, they 
went on board a boat, which had awaited 
the interview. Ina few hours the good 
ship, the “Duke Byron,” was standing 
across the ocean, for that refuge of the op- 
pressed, the disappointed and the despe- 
rate, ‘The Colony and Plantations of Vir- 
ginia.” 


CHAPTER II. 


From the restoration of ,Charles the Sec- 
ond to the Revolution, one-half of the Scot- 
tish nation was hunted like wild beasts, by 
Bishops and their biped blood hounds. 

[ Political Progress of Britain. 


It was night upon the broad and rest- 
less ocean. A vessel pursued her course. 
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A lamp swung from a beam lighted a 
rough compartment in the forecastle. A 
man walked with an infant in his arms. 
A low murmur, as of pain, drew him to 
the side of a rude bunk. 

“ Maybel, dear,” said he, ‘‘ what can I 
do for ye? . 

“Nothing, John. I feel nae pain, but 
sorrowfu and a-weary. Were it His will, 
I could rest forever.” 

“ Bear it my ain luve, and dinna sor- 
row, think of Him wha died for us. 
His sufferings were beyond compare wi 
ours.” 

“Yes; I think of a; but when my 
puir auld father’s face rises before me, wi 
his lyart haffets streakt wi blood—mi 
mither thrown across the lintel—the fu- 
rious soldiers blaspheming their God—an 
—an—John, pray for forgiveness upon 
them. When I think of your trials and 
testimony for the truth, John, I am proud 
to be your wife, and when I think a’ my 
own feebleness, that could do naething 
but suffer, I pray to Him that he will not 
think our offering in his cause too sma.— 
But pray to Him, maybe that may bring 
ease.” 

The man laid the sleeping infant across 
its mother’s couch, and knelt in prayer 
“for those who had despitefully used 
them”—for those who for the sin of a 
just life and a true faith had been con- 
demned to seal with their blood the testi- 
mony of their lives. ‘And for thy ser- 
vant, oh Lord! who has been sent out 
from his people into a wilderness—for 
his suffering helpmate and his helpless 
babe, graut that their temporal trials may 
be accepted as a proof of their resigna- 
tion to thy will. Grant that the heavy— 
heavy punishment””—a moan from the wo- 
man brought him to her side. She clasp- 
ed his neck in silence—her eyelashes 
were wet with tears. Upon her pallid 
cheek was a broad red brand, the igno- 
minious mark which an orthodox jailer 
had impressed upon a timid woman for 

the crime of a different faith. For this 
crime alone had the scourge, the brand, 
and exile been ordered ! 

_A hoarse voice broke the silence, A 
soldier presented himself at the aperture, 
and called out, ‘‘ Peace! ye howling hyp 
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ocrites. You disturb those who wish to 
sleep’” 


The woman’s sobs sank almost to quiet. 
There was no noise save the creaking cor- 
dage, the working of the timbers, or the 
dash of the waves, as the vessel encoun- 
tered them. Maybel Graeme had sunk 
into an uneasy slumber. She was 
wearing rapidly away. Driven almost to 
insanity by the murder of her parents, 
under the orders of a pitiless hierarchy 
and a cruel king, exposure and anxiety 
had so far prostrated her, that when her- 
self and husband were sentenced to brand- 
ing and transportation, she was carried 
on board the vessel a dying woman. 

It was past midnight. The woman’s 
delirious words had been of her native 
streams. The voice of her parents had. 
stirred the smile upon her lips. Then 
the accents of filial love would wander- 
into the deep assurances of conjugal af-. 
fection. Anon she would wake and beg 
for her infant in the most plaintive 
tones, or breathe into some ballador sa- 
cred song which drifted across her troub- 
led memory, or murmur some simple 
prayer of herchildhood. Then she slept 
again, but restlessly. ‘lowards day she 
awaked and lay for a few moments quiet. 
Then she beckoned to her husband, point- 
ed to her child. It was: laid upon her 
bosom. . ‘‘ John, my ain husband, I shall 
never rise mair.’”’ 

The unhappy man pressed his lips to 
her’s in speechless agony. 

“I go to join those; John, who have 
gone before us. I forgive them—a—a 
may God.” Her voice failed, and whilst 
a prelate was listening with delight to 
the express who had awakened him with 
the report of heretical punishment, one 
of the victims of his bigotry passed from 
the injustiee of man to the mercy of God. 

The miserable husband sought, with 
the scant means within his reach, to re 
vive the lifeless body which lay bef re. 
him. It wasin vain. Nosolace remain- 


ed but tears. Trained by the stern the- 
ology of the school to which he belonged, 
to bear any personal torture with compo-. 
sure, he could notendure the wrongs of the. 
meek innocent who lay dead before him, 
without a vehement burst of sorrow. 
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Then he grew calm, and bowed himself 
in prayer. Ile besought God that “ his 
spirit might be subdued to Ilis own will 
and purposes,” and then, in the uncom- 
promising spirit of his sect, he added:— 
“‘Oh God! thou knowest the errors of 
doctrine that prevail. Grant that one 
day, in thine own good time, they may 
cease. That all prelatical superstition 
may be overthrown, and that in some 
land thy people may find a safe refuge 
where they may worship Thee in freedom 
according to the dictates of Thy truth and 
of their own conscience.” 

The sun rose broadly and slowly out of 
the waters; the body of poor Maybel 
Graeme—the maiden beloved by her vil- 
lage—the stay of her parents—the de- 
light of her husband, who died in the 
simple sublimity of her faith, the victim 
of despotic bigotry—and in the coarse 
cerements of a convict, sank into the 
ocean, whilst her husband, a brave, true, 
and pious man, loyal to his country, faith- 
ful to his God, passed on—a convict and 


and a rebel. 


CHAPTER III. 


(Behold! they come, those sainted forms, 

‘Unshaken through the strife of storms; 

Heaven’s winter cloud hangs coldly down, 

And earth puts on her rudest frown; 

But colder, rader was the hand 

‘That drove them from their native land. 
[Spraqeus. 


The sun streamed its dying radiance 
upon the shores of Normandy. It illu- 
mined the windows of the village chapel. 
1t gilded the hull of a large vessel in the 
offing. It fell like a paternal blessing 
upon a little group who were weeping and 


embracing each other, perhaps, for the 


last time. 

The Count D’Ivernois had been driven 
from France by the treacherous revocation 
of the edict of Nantes. He had now ven- 
tured from Holland, with his wife, that 
he might recover his children, who had 
been by the terms of that edict torn from 
“<p parents, and consigned to a Popish 


guardian. His uncle—a priest—the most 
intolerant of bigots—had procured an or- 
der, under which he had detained the 
children of these unhappy parents. He 
had encouraged this painful interview, 
that he might, by this appeal to parental 
affectior, extort from his nephew a recan- 
tation of his heretical opinions. 

Already had the mother manifested the 
overflowings of tenderness for the off- 
spring-from whom she had been so cruel- 
ly separated. Already had the children 
taken from the arms of the nurse a little 
stranger whom they had never yet seen. 

With a child nestling in her bos- 
om in infantile delight, with the 
daughter of fourteen years pressing to the 
side of the father, with affectionate admi- 
ration, and their manly son beholding 
with tears this transient reunion, the mis- 
erable family felt too pvignantly the lot 
of proscription. | 

** Remember,” said Monsieur, the un- 
cle, ‘‘that it is contrary to the ordinance 
to hold spiritual converse with your chil- 
dren ; it will much retard their conver- 
sion from your abominable heresies.” 

“Sir,” replied D’Ivernois, “I came to 
implore you as the arbiter of my fate, as 
the minister of mercy, as the messenger, 
according to your doctrine, of Him who 
made the miserable beings before you, to 
give me those whom the ordinances of 
God have given me. Let me go from this 
unhappy country to a Jand where the dif- 
ferences which separate us are unknown. 
Do not deny the only blessing that may 
be granted to a friendless exile.” 

“‘How often, Etienne,” replied the 
curé, “have I reproved your obstinacy ? 
How often compared the condition of a 
sabject obedient to the spiritual Head of 
the Church—loyal to his King, with that 
of a wretched outcast, unworthy the pro- 
tection of either. Yet it is not too late— 
one little word—one bit of consecrated 
wafer—and you will be restored to all 
that you have lust.” 

** And lose my immortal soul! make 
myself unworthy of those fur whom I 
shall have made the sacrifice! No, no, 
no,” said the unhappy exile, as he gazed 
into the sad faces which surrounded him, 
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‘*T will never sacrifice them. 
I cannot contend with you. I will not 
incense you by contradiction. You must 
be the only protector to whom these poor 
children can look, or their worst foe.” 


Alas! sir, 


“That will depend upon themselves. 
If they prove true children of the Church, 
they will find me indulgent; but for ob- 
stinate heresy, I assure you, I shall have 
little favor.” 

The Count led his family apart, and ad- 
dressed his son. ‘My son,” said he, “‘you 
see our fate. I am compelled to quit my 
country, my children, and my fortune, 
because I will not dishonor myself and 
destroy my soul by denying the Word of 
God. I seek a land where persecution is 
as yet unknown. A remnant of our faith 
has taken refuge there. I leave you, I 
hope, but for atime. Be true to the faith 
Ihave taught you. Be a father to those 
infants. When you can escape with them 
from the hands that now huld you, come 
tome. I have secured for you the means 
of independence. You will hereafter in- 
heritit. Never forget your prayer to God 
for the children you protect—the mother 
that nurtured you—the father that en- 
dures much for you, God will protect the 
offspring of those who have suffered for 
his truth. He hath said it.” 


Embracing each in turn, he led the 
younger children to their mother. The 
poor woman was overcome. With a deep 
groan she sank upon the earth. Her hus- 
band raised her in his arms, and followed 
by the servant with the infant returned 
to the boat. Returning consciousness but 
brought to the unhappy lady renewed ag- 
ony. She swooned away again and was, 
in that condition, carried up the side of 
the vessel. Their fellow exiles had looked 
with sorrow upon the melancholy scene; 
they received them with tearful eyes and 
ministering hands. 


For hours the bereaved exile knelt by 
and soothed his unhappy wife ; but when 
she had fallen into a slumber, broken by 
moans, he returned to pace the deck and 
commune with his own spirit. The vil- 
lage church, the spire, even the coast line, 
had long since faded in darkness. But 
the separation and its sad occurrences 
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had burned its vivid picture upon his 
brain, never to be erased. 

It was when the stars were waning. 
None except the helmsman, and the few 
sleeping forms stretched around the mast, 
or beneath the bulwarks, were on deck. 
The exile knelt in prayer. *‘ Father! 
bear with the weakness that still clings 
to the blessings thou hast vouchsafed me. 
I do not murmur that thy decree has fall- 
en upon my unworthy head. But thou 
wilt hear for my country a prayer that 
would be selfish for myself. Thou wilt 
not forget, Oh Lord, the perfidious tyran- 
ny that now governs France. Remember 
the sacrilegious ambition which grasps 
with equal rapacity her freedom aud her 
rights. Forget not the persecutors who 
consume the land and oppress the people. 
I ask not that thou wilt punish them as 
they have tortured me. I -ask not that 
ignominy, exile, separation, should dark- 
en their lives and destroy their happiness. 
But, oh God, may the iron rule that now 
oppresses France be curbed, chastened, 
changed. May man govern himself by 
rulers of his own choice. May he wor- 
ship thee by no command save thy holy 
law, by no forms save the inspiration of 
thy Spirit. For myselfI ask nothing but 
grace to obey thy commands. But give 
to mankind rights guarded by law, faith 
unfettered by human authority.” 

Thus were these true hearts driven 
forth to found in the new world an em- 
pire; and thus did Tyranny, Treachery 
and Superstition contribute in their blind- 
ness to found a power, whose example 
was one day to shatter into fragments 
their own detested authority. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“'Troth, for my own part, I am a poor 
gentleman and a scholar. I have been 
matriculated in the University—wore out 
six gowns there—seen some fvols and some 
scholars—some of the city and some of 
the country. Kept order—went bare- 
headed over the quadrangle—eat my 
commons with a good stomach, and bat- 
tled with discretion.”—Tue Puritan. 


Though the mature statesman be the 
first to detect any trespass upon the rights 
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of the people, yet to the youthful patriot 
is often due the merit of first resisting it. 
The young men, of every age, have been 
the advocates or avengers of freedom; 
and none have manifested more spirit 
than those who, at the commencement of 
the American Revolution, were pursuing 
their studies at the Coilege of William 
and Mary, in the ancient Dominion of 
Virginia. Amongst the more ardent of 
those whd disregarded the prudential 
considerations that influenced older men, 
was Etienne Brereton, the sole repre- 
sentative of an ancestor who had quitted 
Kngland because the Restoration had 
riveted the wrongs which he had striven 
to reform. Etienne had been left to the 
care of a maternal uncle, and had been 
brought up as his heir. His education had 
been entrusted to Rev. Dr. Benson, astrong 
believer in the divine rights of King and 
Bishop; but his homilies upon politics 
and polemics, were considered by his 
pupil so much in the light of a continu- 
ous lesson, that he had contracted no con- 
tagion from the bigotry of either. He 
would as soon have adopted the my- 
thology of the classics, 

The habit of poring over an old library, 
chosen on more republican principles, 
had given his mind a different tendency, 
and inspired a freedom of thought and 
speech that made him prominent amongst 
those who maintained, in mighty debate, 
the rights of the Colonies against the 
unrestricted rule of the Crown. 

For the rest, he had scarcely known a 
care or a contradiction. He was well 
grown, and differed, in other respects, 
very little from the students around him. 

Our stery opens during the short, yet 
eventful session of the House of Bur- 
gesses, called by Governor Dunmore for 
the purpose of considering the insidious 
overtures of Lord North towards a re- 
conciliation. An unusual degree of ani- 
mation pervaded the courtly city of 
Williamsburg. The Governor, anxious 
to entrap the colonists, by the specious 
terms of the compromise, seemed dis- 
posed to intermit the hostility with which 
he had for many months regarded them. 
He bad received the Burgesses with great 
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cordiality, whilst his family, who did not 
partake of his unpopularity, endeavored 
to render his administration acceptable 
by extending their social civilities to all 
who would accept them. 

But theugh this wasa brief restoration of 
social courtesies between the court and the 
popular party, the representatives of the 
people availed themselves of the occasion 
to inquire into the condition of the public 
defences. Their sagncity saw at a glance 
that the propositions of Lord North con- 
tained the same odious pretensions which 
they had avowed their determination to 
resist. As they declined to enter the 
trap sprinkled with such attractive in- 
ducements, the Governor had no further 
use for them. The Assembly, having 
nothing more to do, dissolved itself by 
adjournment, The Governor, despairing 
of reconciliation, took refuge on board of 
a King’s ship, with his family, and 
thus terminated, forever, the Royal Gov- 
ernment in Virginia. 

Let us, then, introduce our readers 
into one of the large dormitories of 
William and Mary College, where they 
will find the combined carelessness and 
comfort of student life. Upon one or 
two of the beds, around the room, young 
men lounged, reading. The tables were 
loaded with books, foils, and musical in- 
struments. The floor was stained with 
evidences of the national habit. To have 
shown in the next room a couple of negro 
boys sleeping in affectionate fellowship 
with a pointer; to have exposed a bottle 
of Madeira, with one or two of more 
ardent materials’; a pack of cards, a 
backgammon box, and a stack of fowl- 
ing-pieces, would have developed more of 
the private pursuits of the gay youths, 
who occupied these chambers, than they 
would have liked to be known to “ The 
worshipful President and Master.” 

“Colbert,” said one of the loungers, 
who, for want of other employment, was 
thrusting at a bed-post with a foil, “ why 
do you condemn Ansford’s speech last 
night? Its language was certainly ap- 
propriate to the defence of Brutus. You 
will surely admit that it was eloquent.” 

“Eloquent!” replied Colbert, a young 
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man several years older than the querist. 


“Do you call that eloquence? That 
noisy, excited manner—that tirade of 
absurdity? Perhaps it may do for a 
backwoods Cicero. You should hear 
the speeches at Eton, There you might 
form some idea of what Accademical 
eloquence is. I was there at the last 
Montem. Lord Clareville made the ad- 
dress. He was so graceful, so polished, 
so perfect. Every accent taught by a 
master of elocution brought down from 
London for the purpose; every gesture 
regulated by a rule. F assure you— 
dress and all—it could not have cost the 
Earl less than five hundred pounds to 
prepare himself. Then all the noble 
family was there to applaud; and every 
one was pleased, and shouted and cheered 
him. We had such a time. Ah! that 
was eloquence,” added Colbert, “‘ but then 
these nobility certainly have advantages.” 

“What was Lord Whats-his-name’s 
speech about?” asked one of the loungers 
on the bed.. 

“Qh, about everything—the greatness 
of Great Britain, and poetry, and Latin, 
and about everything that the highly 
educated and high-bred speak about in 
England, 

“ But can you neither understand nor 
remember what they say?” asked the 
practieal Republican on the bed. 

“Oh, certainly, certainly, at the time, 
but its all very much alike, because, you 
know, in the old countries, when a thing 
gets to be perfect they never alter it—no 
never. But Corbyn reminded me some- 
what of the nobility in his reply.” 

“Do they always draw] out their words, 
and repeat over and over?” 

“No, not that exactly; but then they 
don’t speak like vulgar lawyers, whoevery- 
body knows are hired to talk on any sub- 
ject. The sooner they are done the sooner 
they get their money. But did you hear 
that cut of Corbyn’s when he touched your 
orator up about daring to speak of the 
invasion of the rights of his Majesty’s 
plantations, by his Majesty’s ministers. 
How ridiculous! as if one could invade 
his own. Then his severe denunciation 
of those turbulent demagogues who infest 
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this town, and venture to censure the 
Parliament of his Majesty! Upon my 
soul! it was absolutely overwhelming ! 
I predict your Republican champion will 
never venture again upon such a display 
of eloquen-e, if he has to encounter such 
an opponent. Indeed, I had intended to 
have replied myself, if Ansford had not 
been so completely overthrown as to 
render it unnecessary.” 

“Oh the tories must save you for 
another time.” 

“‘ Young gentlemen,” said Colbert, with 
dignity, ‘‘ I-shall not engage in a political 
dispute. I must begin to prepare for the 
Palace; you know there’s to be a lady of 
title there to-night. I hope to hear from 
dear England. How IJ wish that foolish 
quarrel was over. It interrupts society 
so much, By the way, Hollis, if you go 
you must be careful not to commit your- 
self by any rash expression. _ The atten- 
tion of Government has been attracted to 
the tone of this institution.” 

“Pray, Mr. Colbert, why should you 
interest yourself in my expressicns ?”” 

“Why, sir, your uncle looks to me to 
protect you from any infection. He does 
not wish you to visit England urder a 
guard of honour, you understand. With 
all your levelling notions, you are one of 
us—related.to the nobility—so be care- 
ful. I shall be too late to have my hair 
properly powdered—so au revoir,” and 


he left the room, 


“What a cautious, conceited puppy!” 
said Hollis, ‘he thinks it sacrilege to 
speak of the King as a human being, and 
cf the Parliament as a pack of knaves, 
as I believe them to be. But I do not 
intend to stifle my free thoughts, if I see 
the Towe: of London tor it. If I am 
connected with those who call themselves 
the nobility here, I am descended from a 
Republican Roundhead, of which I am 
far more proud.” 

“But did your uncle make Colbert 
your guardian ?” 

‘“‘Pshaw! that’s Colbert’s way of patron- 
izing people. But ccme, John, let’s get 
that lesson in the Odyssey, that you and 
old Braxton have been worrymg me 
about.” 
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So plunging into the debris on the 
table, Hollis found his book, and, with 
John Grant, was soon deep in the diffi- 
culties of that respectable vagabond, 
Ulysses. 


CHAPTER V. 


*“ Monsieur le Gouverneur, dit I’ Intend- 
ant, nous vous laissons aller, puisque vous 
le vonler quoique ce ne soit pas sans re- 
gret, que nous consentons 4 perdre un 
homme de votre ménte. II sont le pro- 
cédé est si bon: mais se demet de sa charge 
est oblige de rendre compte de son administra- 
tion ; render, sil plait, le votre, et nous ne 
vous retenous plus.” 

== [Histoms ve Don Quicnorrts. 


“Through Coran’s lattices the lamps are 
bright, 

For Seyd, the Pacha, gives a feast to- 
night."—Tue Corsair 


In pursuance of his plan to acquire 
popularity and conciliate the colonists by 
unusual hospitalities, Gov. Dunmore had 
issued invitations to the members of the 
House of Burgesses, the Professors, stu: 
dents, as well as the more prominent cit- 
izens of the metropolis, to a splendid en- 
tertainment. When Hollis, with several 
other students, arrived at an hour which 
would now be deemed unfashionable, he 
found the large saloon of the Colonial 
Palace crowded with the élite, whilst in 
other rooms, appropriated to cards, or re- 
freshment, might be seen men unused to 
such scenes of splendor, reflecting, per- 
haps, that this was a specimen of that ex- 
travagance which rendered the taxation 
of the colonies necessary. 

Indeed the almost regal splendor of the 
establishment was in harmony with the 
elegance of the society which had assem- 
bled. For there was nothing of social 
improvement, whether in comfort or fol- 
ly, in the mother country that was not 
speedily adopted in this wealthy and fa- 
voured colony. Here was mahogany of 
a solidity that would now be considered 
clumsy. Gilt, which, in the severity of 
modern taste, would be regarded gaudy. 
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There were the carpets of Constantino- 
ple, the pier glass of St. Gobin, the china 
of Sevres, the wines of France, with the 
more genuine inspiration of Antigua, Ja- 
maica, or Faimtosh, the last, perhaps, dis- 
tilled according to the most improved re- 
cipe: “In quantities not exceeding ten 
gallons, and with a guager constantly in 
the perspective.” Then there was a vast 
square piano, or harpsichord, marked 
“Brodén.” The attendants were black 
as ink, and wore the livery of their titled 
master. The scene was as joyous and 
brilliant as if the most cordial harmony 
were established, or rather, many of those 
who were there, with the happy indiffer- 
ence of youth, would have enjoyed them- 
selves had they known that this was a jo- 
vial method of declaring war. So there 
was the hum of conversation, the laugh- 
ter of the gay and thoughtless beauty.— 
There was a crowd around the belles, and 
then there were the less attractive un- 
dergoing that martyrdom of amiability, 
where the victim smiles under the sever- 
est tortures. It was like every other as- 
semblage of youth and beauty, determined 
upon enjoyment. 

Our friend delayed a few moments in 
the ante-chamber to speak with some of 
the planters, Scotch factors, and back 
woods burgesses, who preferred a quiet 
drink and chat among themselves to a 
gaicty in which they could not so well 
participate. 

A few young men withheld by a diffi- 
dence of shoe tics or eravats, locked upon 
Hlollis, entering the siloon, with that 
mixture of admiration and envy, with 
which a soldier avidus gloria regards a 
comrade filing in to a forlorn hope. 

The Governor, in his stiffly brocaded 
coat and vest, powdered periwig and gold 
shoe buckies, shone like a magnificent 
scarabeeus. 

“Ah! my young friend?” exclaimed 
he, “delighted to see yon. How is your 
excellent and Joyal uncle?” [Emphasis 
upon “ loyal.” | 

Hollis replied that he was in his usual 
good health. 

“‘ And how do ye get on with the clas- 
sics? Nothing like a little mixture of re- 
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creation and study utile miscere cum dulce 
—eh? There, away with ye among the 
lasses. 

“Mr. Wythe, I esteem it an honour 
that you ha.e come out this evening, 
when your labours are so arduvus. I 
trust, sir, they may be for the good of 
this distracted colony.” 

“I assure your Excellency nothing 
would give me more pleasure than to 
counsel terms upon which an honorable 
and just compromise may be effected be- 
tween Ilis Majesty’s ministers and his 
subjects.” 

Hlere Etienne caught the eye of Lady 
Dunmore, and heedless of the distin- 
guished speakers or the important import 
of their discourse, hastened to pay his 
devoirs. Her Ladyship sat intrenched in 
the fortifications of stays, hoop and flow- 
ers; her hair was drawn from her brows 
and reared in the fantastic architecture 
of the period. She received Etienne 
kindiy, and introduced him to a hand- 
some, though haughty looking gentleman, 
Col. Corbyn, the Receiver General of 
Virginia, whose appointment was just 
then getting to be rather a sinecure. 
Learning that Etienne was the nephew 
of Col. Cheevor, the Receiver General 
made some enquiries after the health of 
the uncle, and after a short pause, renew- 
ed his conversation with Lady Dunmore. 


The position of Etienne was not alto- 
gether without constraint. His condem- 
nation of the Governor had been so open 
that it had required some effort on the 
part of his mentor, John Grant, to per- 
suade him that it was his duty at least to 
consider the proposal of conciliation. 


He had always been received with great 
kindness by Lady Dunmore and he had 
met at the palace Lady Elizabeth Dun- 
more and Mhiss Isidore Canille, two ac- 
complished Jadies, whose society he en- 
joyed greatly. Though the contest be- 
tween the Governor and the citizens had 
broken off this agreeable intercourse, it 
cannot be denied that an opportunity for 
its honourable renewal had exercised a 
strong influence in bringing our patriotic 
friend to the palace upon the present oc- 
casion, He was, however, undergoing 
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the same self reproval, with which the 
Roman hero may be supposed to have 
yielded to the same soft influences, when 
he exclaimed: 


“ Ladies, you deserve 
To have a temple built yon. All the swords 
Of Italy and her confederate arms 
Could not have made this peaee.” 


Then he heard the cheerful voice of 
Lady Elizabeth from a group near him. 

“Ah!” said that lively young lady, 
“we feel such difficulty in choosing 
amongst our colonial admirers. We con- 
tinually hear of some one who surpasses 
all his rivals in the extent of his lands, 
or the number of his servants. For my 
part, unless the gentleman shall bring 
the principalities of a German Count, and 
surrenders the supremacy to me, I shall 
continue obdurate.” ee 

“ Probably,” said a gentleman, “you 
may subdue some native monarch, and so 
become at once sovereign. Some of our 
colonial nobility are very proud to trace 
their descent from the forest kings.” 

“Ah! Mr, Hollis,” cried a gey young 
lady, “I am delighted to see you. Do 
you know that we are to have a party 
next week at Westorn, and a pic nic at 
the ruins of Jamestown ? ” 

“Miss Colson, I hope our friends on 
the river are as happy as their hospitality 
makes all who visit them.” 

“Oh! yes, since you were down we 
have had little to interest us, except what 
Pa calls the ‘picarooning’ by his Majes- 
ty’s vessels. We have now a decided 
scarcity of supplies. Such a war of ex- 
termination as bas been waged against 
us! Last week a gentleman in a red uni- 
form did us the honour of a visit. Bless 
you! the poultry ran shrieking from his 
presence, whilst the potatoes made them- 
selves as small as possible. But all this,” 
added she with mock humility, ‘they tell 
me is treason.” 

Hollis smiled at the lively satire of the 
young lady, and readily engagi d to ac- 
company the party. 

Somewhat later in the evening, he 
crossed the room to where Lady Elizabeth 
was surrounded by a brilliant cincture of 
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British officers in fall uniform. The con- 
versation had turned upon the expected 
visit of a dramatic company from Lon- 
don. ‘Oh! Mr. Hollis,” exclaimed that 
giddy young lady, “I do hope you will 
all make up this stupid quarrel; just 
think, it may absolutely deprive us of so 
much amusement,” 


“That would be a sad consequence of 
the controversies, and I cannot, in gal- 
lantry, but hope it may be averted.” 

“Oh! if. you could but go to London, 


and see the splendid theatres! and ad-* 


mire Garrick and Mrs. Siddons, and 
Booth, and Betterton! You wouldn’t 
mind_a liitle taxation.” 

“T expect,” chimed in one of the offi- 
cers,” the young gentleman had rather go 
to Ashley’s or Sadler’s Wells.” 

Hollis took no notice of this imperti- 
nent imputation upon his taste, but con- 
tinued the conversation with Lady Eliza- 
beth. He had observed Lieutenant Luna 
honour him with a particular stare atten- 
tion ; indeed he had inspected him with 
lis eye-glass as he crossed the room, as if 
the student were a marine presenting 
himself for review. ,Having, however, 
glanced at himself in the mirror, Hollis 
felt prepared for the scrutiny, In truth, 
with a pardonable degree of coxcombry, 
he rather defied the Lieutenant’s criti- 
cism. He was tall, well formed, and 
—in spite of the broad skirted coat, long 
vest, and small clothes of the period— 
handsome. Bes'des he had the purpur- 
ream lunem juventutis, and had always as- 
sociated with the best society of the colo- 
ny. He therefore bore the rather imper- 
tinent surveillance, which he could not 
resent without disrespeet to those around 
him, with commendable composure.— 
Lady Elizabeth observed the offensive 
manner of her party, and enquired: 

“You know these gentlemen, Mr. Bre- 
reton ?” 


He had not that honour. 

‘*Bless me! how careless[ am. Par- 
don me, gentlemen. Mr. Brereton, Cap- 
tain Rasher, of His Majesty’s something- 
or-other ; Lieutenant De Jaune, Lieuten- 
ant Lunn.” 

The gentlemen bowed rather stiffly to 
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Etienne, who threw an amount of hauteur 
into his salutation as nearly equal to the 
aggregate coolness of each one of his new 
acquaintances, as possible. 

After a short conversation with Lady 
Elizabeth, he turned to another part of 
the room, where Miss Canille was sitting 
in conversation with an elderly lady and 
gentleman. 


We avail ourselves of this parenthesis 
to introduce Lieutenant Lunn more par- 
ticularly to the reader, as he is likely to 
meet him again in the course of this nar- 
rative. This gentleman had the good 
fortune to acquire without merit, or ser- 
vices, & commissicn in the British navy. 
This he owed to “parliamentaring inter- 
est,” or possibly to some other of those 
influences referred to by the indignant 
Commodore Trunnion, rather than, to 
use the words cf the same authority, “by 
hard working and serving all the offices 
from the cook’s shifter to the Captain.” 
Indebted to favoritism for his promotion, 
Lieutenant Lunn considered the nobility 
of England as the flower of the earth, 
Her merchants were the most wealthy, 
her women the fairest, her army and 
navy were invincible. Just as his estima- 
tion of his own country was exalted, so 
was his regard of the colonists contempt- 
uous. They were barbarians, who exist- 
ed but at the will of the King and clergy 
of England, with Dr. Johnson. 

This marine exclusive, having swept 
the horizon very closely with his eye- 
glass, devoted himself to lady Elizabeth, 
as the only young lady in the room wor- 
thy his conversation. Lady Elizabeth, 
annoyed by his supercilious comments 
upon her father’s guests, in a few mo- 
ments dispersed the coterie that had mo- 
nopolized her, and taking the arm of the 
Receiver General, walked around the 
room, speaking with great affability to 
all. 

Hollis had been beguiled into rather 
an extended conversation with Miss Ca- 
nille. She was interested in an account 
which he gave of an expedition into the 
interior. 

‘‘My comments upon the sublime soli- 
tude and the sylvan beauties of the forest 
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are tame in comparison with the realities. 
But when you stand on some eminence, 
with an unbroken wilderness around you, 
where no sound disturbs the silenve save 
the dash of the waterfall, the scream of 
the eagle, or the roar of the tempest, you 
are repaid for the danger. You are con- 
tent with adoration of nature; your mind 
expands with the illimitable destinies of 
this primeval paradise.” 

“T would indeed enjoy the scene you 
describe. Ilow tame in cuntrast with the 
noble simplicity of nature are the bright- 
est trophies of art. Why, Mr. Hollis, 
you must have felt like the discoverer of 
anew world, But did you not fear that 
some savage, crouching behind a rock, 
might reward your ardent admiration of 
his country by taking your life?” 

Hollis went on to assure her that there 
was not the least danger of such a catas- 
trophe, for the huntgrs who were with 
the party knew the ways of the Indians 
so well as always to keep advised of their 
movements. It is true they crossed the 
trail of the Tustenugge war party, but 
the hunters said they were retreating ; so 
that with proper precaution they had no- 
thing to fear. But the young lady was 
incredulous. 

“To be sure,” said Hollis, “you would 
incur a greater risk ; the temptation to 
despoil a young lady of her tresses would 
almost inspire a civilized man, 


‘The inestimable prize, 
Exposed through crystal to the blazing 
eyes, 
Or heightened by the diamond’s circling 
rays, 
On some rapacious hand forever blaze.’ ” 


“But, Mr. Pope’s despoiler contents 
himself with a single lock. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Hollis, yours is a romantic and de- 
lightful country.” 

“And yet it cannot offer you induce- 
ments to remain.” 

“You mistake. I appreciate its hospi- 
talities, and shall ever take a deep inter- 
est in its welfare. Perhaps it were well 
if others, whose opinions are of more im- 
portance than ours, could have enjoyed 
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the same opportunities of forming a cor- 
rect judgment.” 

“Ah!” said Lady Elizabeth, who 
joined them at the moment, perhaps to 
escape the officers, ‘‘we have been great- 
ly and agreeably disappointed. I had 
anticipated a wood hut in the wilderness, 
with a nightly serenade of wild beasts 
and savages,” 

“T trust your delight at having escaped 
such a reception has not disposed you to 
think more favourably of our country 
than it deserves.” 

“Oh, no,” remarked Lady Dunmore, 
“we should be ungrateful not to appreci- 
ate the kindness with which we have been 
treated, even during the late unhappy 
collision.” ; 

“You are aware, Mr. Hollis,” said 


‘Lady Elizabeth, “that we have just es- 


caped from the cabin of a man of war, and 
that at anchor! Oh! what a durance! 
The same dull scenes every day. The 
departure of the market boat separated us 
from the world, and a return from the 
city was a scene for the painter. To be 
sure, we were on deck every evening, with 
a levee of His Majesty’s officers in atten- 
dance. Then we had an awning and 
music. Isadore has deranged several of 
these gallant gentlemen. I have no idea 
that Lieutenant Lunn remembers the 
points of the compass.” 

“I do not think I have impaired the 
nautical knowledge of the Lieutenant,” 
said Isadore smiling. ‘ But, then, you 
remember, Elizabeth, our moonlight par- 
ties in the boat—the sand-beach upon 
which the tide broke with its gentle mur- 
mur—the graceful trees which bent un- 
der the burden of festooning vines. Then 
the balmy air and the plaintive note of 
the night-bird—what did our attendant 
call it?” 

“The whippoorwill.” 

“Yes. Oh! those evenings atoned for 


the ennui of the day. They were worthy 
the Bay of Naples, or the shades of Mi- 
lan.” 

Etienne was delighted with the praise 
of his native country. 

“But, Miss Canille,” said he, “you 
must have heard the mocking bird ?” 
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** No, we have not.” 

“TI should like much to send you a ro- 
mantic Indian tale about it.” 

“Oh, do! We have heard no romance 
since we have been in the colony,” said 
Lady Elizabeth. 

“What! surrounded by the accom- 
plished officers of Ilis Majesty’s ship, the 
Fowey?” 

“ Loyalty apart, we found few of the 
refined accomplishments amongst them.” 

“Young ladies,” said Lady Dunmore, 
speaking behind her fan, “you must be 
prudent. Remember that those whose 
lives are devoted to the service of their 
country have little time to acquire that 
critical taste in romances which young 
ladies so much admire.” 

“If they knew as much about books as 
they know about wines and brandy, I 
should not complain,” said Lady Eliza- 
beth. “But I suppose they are good 


enough for their trade, and that is all the 
use I shall have for them.” 

To relieve this embarrassment, Miss 
Canille addressed Lieutenant Lunn, who 


approached them with Mr. Colbert. 

“Mr, Lunn,” said she, “has not be- 
stowed upon the ladies generally that at- 
tention due to the gallantry of his pro- 
fession.” 

** Miss Canille has been so agreeably 
engaged, that my attentions might have 
been intrusive. But as my stay in this 
delightful country will be but short, I 
must not leave any dissatisfaction among 
the ladies. So I am at your service.” 

“So you go away soon?” 

“ Why yes, we must enquire into some 
disturbance at the North, or the Govern- 
ment will complain of our too exclusive 
attention to our friends in Virginia.” 

‘“*T am sorry to learn that you are des- 
tined to service which must be unpleas- 
ant, But this is,I believe, politics,” and 
the young lady rose to cross the room. 

‘*It is certainly an unpleasant duty to 
enforce the laws over an ungrateful and 
refractory people.” 

As this remark seemed rather directed 
towards Brereton, he replied : 

‘“* His Majesty’s sloop, the Otter, varies 
these duties by plundering houses and in- 
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sulting peaceable citizens, I believe, sir.” 

Lieutenant Lunn drew himself up, but 
before he could recover from his surprise, 
Mr. Colbert, indignant at the enormity of 
such an attack upon Ilis Majesty’s navy, 
seized the opportunity to reply that “‘it 
would be well for some persons if His 
Majesty’s officers did not find more seri- 
ous employment in apprehending rebels, 
or- transporting them where they would 
receive a proper punishment for their 
treasonable sentiments,” 

Brereton smiled, and remarking that 
“the conversation was becoming too po- 
litical for the presence of a lady,” bowed 
to Miss Canille, and left the circle. 

Lieutenant Lunn was still speechless 
with indignation ; the reply of Colbert 
having occurred to him just after it had 
been uttered. Miss Canille looked around 
with some embarrassment, but was re- 
lieved that no reply had been made to the 
obvious personality of Mr. Colbert. Her- 
self a soldier’s daughter. she was some- 
what surprised at the forbearance of Bre- 
reton, and rather perplexed to determine 
whether it had been occasioned by re- 
spect for her presence, or fear of his ad- 
versary. 

Brereton had borne the supercilious 
manner and the insolent insinuation of 
Colbert with great difficulty. He burned 
to show Miss Canille that his forbearance 
arose from respect for her presence. Te 
therefore withdrew to the saloon in which 
were many students and members of the 
colonial legislature. With these he stood 
conversing until Colbert, accompanied by 
Lieutenant Lunn, entered the apartment, 
when he advanced and accosted them. 

“Mr. Colbert,” said he, “while I do 
not regard your remark as personally ap- 
plicable, the excitement of your manner 
leads me to infer that you designed to of- 
fend me. The presence of a lady deferred 
until now the inquiry whether you meant 
to do so,” 

“I shall give you no explanation, sir.” 

“Then, sir, [ have to say that the pun- 
ishments for what police slaves may term 
rebellion, can never be so disgraceful as 
the contempt with which honourable men 
regard the wretches who bestow them.” 
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“Sir,” said Colbert, “this language 
shall be retracted.’’ 

“S’death,” said Lieutenant Lunn, 
“your language shall be reported to the 
Department of State; yes, sir, to the 
King, sir, damme! ” 

“You are welvome to the satisfaction 
of gentlemen or the reward of informers. 
You know where to find me.” 

Ile then left the room and soon after, 
the Palace. 

Lieutenant Lunn was again speechless 
for a moment, with amazement at the 
student’s temerity. 

*S'death!” exclaimed he, ‘‘who ever 
heard such impertinence! In the pres- 
ence, too, of an officer of [is Majesty’s 
navy! Split me! this young chick must 
have his comb cropped. You will send 
him a message, of course?” 

“ Why—yes,” said Colbert, ‘‘ I suppose 
the youth may expect something of the 
sort. He will want an opportunity to 
explain.” And Mr, Colbert laughed, but 
his smile died away very soun. 

“Oh!” said Lieutenant Lunn, “he 
certainly will explain. He will have at 
once the fear of a duel and of being re- 
ported. I will manage it all. Indeed, I 
wish I was in your place, but the minis- 
try is so strict that they will allow no 
such indulgence to the officers. 

Colbert remarked that the Government 
should be informed of the seditious senti- 
ments prevailing at the College. 

“ Well,” said Lunn, “let us consult far- 
ther over the Governor’s Madeira, and 
then you must come on board. Our mess 
has excellent wine and brandy just from 
the islands. Damme, Colbert, I like you 
—you are a loyal fellow. I do not mind 
associating with you, whilst in this 
barbarous country. Besides, I like to de 
the agreeable by these girls. Damme, 
that black-eyed beauty is a charming 
creature, only a thought too haughty, and 
talks a little too much dictionary for 
me.” 

“Yes,” said Colbert, “she sympathizes 
I fear, with the rebels.” 

A few glasses of wine rendered them 
both very confidential as well as courage- 
ous, and they had projected several expe- 
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ditions of pleasure after the anticipated 
retractal. Then the Lieutenant sat down 
to loo, a game to which Horace Walpole 
devotes more of his gossip than to the 
great contest which cost his country a 
continent. To this infatuating game the 
Colonists were devoting themselves with 
a fidelity of imitation, which, if observed 
in its political interests, would have en- 
sured perpetual harmony with the mother 
country. 


CILAPTER VI. 


“ The duel is one of the few institutions 
of the Middle Ages which have come 
down to our times. Club law, shaken to 
its foundation by the unceasing exertions 
of the German Emperors, must give way 
before a pliant and cunningly calculated 
policy. We see only in the duel its still 
surviving sparks, and this we see more 
commonly resorted to amongst students 
than any other class, any other corporate 
body; and moreover, we find the German 
students making use of it to do themselves 
justice, more frequently than any other, 
and how can we wonder at it.” 

[Howrrr’s Stupent’s Lirz in Germany. 


Acres.— But suppose, Sir Lucius, he should 
not retreat?” 

Sir L.—~Should not retreat! Damme, Sir, 
he will be obliged to retreat.” 


[Tae Rivas. 


It was much later, when Etienne, ac- 
companied by two or thr.e students, left 
the little less than regal levee, and 
entered the bar, or sitting-roum of the 
old Raleigh tavern. This building, rever- 
cntially rememberei as the theatre of 
consultation among the patriots of the 
Revolution, wis pen at all hours, to all 
comers. Ilere the haughty student would 
swagver as if of a race superior to the 
snug citizen who had thriven upon his 
extravagance. ere the quiet traveller, 
and the substantial planter, sat around 
the ample fire-place. Several members 


of the House of Burgesses wee preparing 
for au early departure on th» next morn- 
ing. One of these was a plain, elderly 
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man, clad in a suit of grey, the product 
of domestic manufacture. He wore a 
hat made of felt, turne! up at the sides, 
as we see those of the clergymen in the 
English engravings of the last century. 
He wore no cravat or stock, his collar 
being secured by a single gold button. 
His vest was of domestic jeans, it had a 
stripe running horizontally around it. 
His knee-breeches were succeeded by 
stout-ribbed, grey woolen stockings, and 
these terminated in shoes of domestic 
make. The whole suit of Squire Grant 
did not contribute a farthing to the Gov- 
ernment, save, perlaps, the coperas 
which lent its tincture to the horizontal 
stripe in his vest. He was smoking some 
very strong tobacco from a red porphyry 
p'pe, made in the form of a tomahawk. 

Another of the Burgesses was a young 
man, who, to the country costume of 
buckskin breeches, had added the city 
extravagance of a dress coat and fair-top 
boots. He was tall, stout, and had a 
rollicking, devil-may-care manner, which 
became !\im very we'l, and seemed to be 
very agreeable to every one arvund him. 


“Well,” said the old Burgess to the 
younger, “Tom, I’m afraid this session 
will bring you in debt fer your fine 


clothes. The Governor has stop} ed our 
four shillings tco soon.” 

“He can’t stop it a bit too soon for 
me,” said Collins, ‘it don’t begin to pay 
my expenses any way. After what Mr. 
Wythe said yesterday, I believe the Gov- 
ernor only wanted us to come together to 
beg bis pardon. I certainly shan’t stay 
here for that.” 

“T reckon, Tom,” put in another Bur- 
gess, “you had cut out a fine time for 
yourself here, boarding at the tavern 
upon the best, and your fine horse stand- 
ing in the stable. You allowed to go out 
amongst the young ladies, too, I expect. 
I wonder you didn’t vote for Lord North’s 
compromise just to stay here,” 

‘“‘ Tt did break me up, that’s a fact,” re- 
plied Col!ins, with a laugh, in which the 
auditory all joined. ‘ D—n old North’s 
soul, I wish he’d done the right thing, 
and backed out from his d—d taxes. 
Gentlemen, this is my first session. I’ve 
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got the finest horse that ever was in old 
Warner’s stable. Haven’t I, old man?” 
this to a decrepid old negro, who ap- 
peared at the door with a lantern. He 
answered, ‘‘ Dat you is, mass Tom.” 
This response extracted a parenthetical 
ninepenee, which he jerked towards the 
old man, and wert on, ‘“‘I had bought 
me these clothes, which cost more money 
than we commonly lay out in Lunenburg 
in that way, and they’re paid for. I had 
intended to take some pleasure, and I 
was proud of my place, that’s a fact, 
but, gentlemen, I’ll be blamed if I had’nt 
rather resign, and go home and shed 
every rag I’ve got, and chase bar through 
a chinquepin ruff, than to swallow my 
words, or knuckle to any man here, or 
anywhere. I keep no secrets. I told my 
people, a year ago, that this taxation is 
unlawful, and I'll stand by my words,” 

* Hoot, mon,” interposed acanny Scot 
shop-keeper, who did not altogether like 
the peroration, ‘“‘ what for are ye so red 
nosed for? Bide yesaftly, mon. It'll a’ 
come right, his Majesty’s meenesters will 
scrape it down till there’s just nothing 
ata’ to pay. An its but little you pay in 
your country any way.” 

“What d> I care whether it is much 
or little? It’s not right. Why, in my 
c.untry, hardly any one knows how to 
use tea if they kad it. What’s writing 
paper to men that sign their names with 
a cross? or painter’s colours, whar thar’s 
not enough used, in a year, to paint a 
she Indian? Do you suppose that we 
have’nt got sense enough to know that 
it weuld be cheaper to pay the tax than 
to fight about it?” 

“But,” persevered the Scotch factor, 
“I’m doubtin’ ye’ll all better make yo r 
peace, gentlemen. There’s no tellin’ 
what'll be the upshet. Could ye na agree 
if the meenestry would na raise the taxes 
vara much, na abuve a penny in the pun 
or so? Every thing’s doin’ sae weel. To- 
bacco twenty-eight shillings.” 

“T tell you,” replicd Collins, “no, not 
a farthing. When I was sixteen year 
old I went out on the Holston, because 
the Indians war skelpin’ old and young; 
not that they was any kin of mine, 
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but they wanted help. Now the Gov- 
ernment is crowding us with taxes, I 
can pay my taxes, but I don’t intend to 
pay more than my own legislature lays 


upon me. We’re called together here on 
a fools eriand. Old North’s letter tried 
to cover the thing up, but that moccasin 
won’t begin to fit. I shall go back home. 
If my people stand it, I’ll back out from 
public life, and slope for the barrens of 
old Kaintuck, but if they say the word, 
Tom Collins is thar, come what will, and 
hear it who will, Why they driv 
my old grand sire out of Eng’and because 
his opinins didn’t suit ’em, and now they 
follow us this side of the ocean, to make 
us obey ’em here, Let them knuckle 
that will, Tom Collins will see them out 
if they’ve all trumps. If anybody will 
stand by me, and if they won’t, by ‘ 
then old Kaintucky; plenty of bar and 
buffalo, and as good a rifle as ever cracked. 
I'd like to see the tax gatherer that 
would collect a tea tax off of me, would- 
’*nt you, Squire? Ha! ha! ha!” 

“‘T suppose it would hardly pay for the 
trouble, Tom,” replied the Squire. 

“Come, gentlemen,” added the Scotch- 
man, “‘let’s have done wi politics, and 
take a wee drap before we part. Squire 
Grant, you’ll be wantin’ something, you 
must let me send it by your wagon.” 

‘*No, Mr. McKidder, I’m not buying 
any store goods,” replied the Squire. 
“I’m not a man to pay unlawful taxes, 
and [ must wait till 1 know all about this 
law. We may have other uses for our 
money. But, Mr. Collins, we must make 
an early start. Landlord, everything 
ready for us?” 

“Oh, yes, gentlemen, won’t you take 
something to drink before we all part?” 

The Burgesses assented. The Squire 
addressed a quaint looking man, dressed 
in a suit of brown domestic; he wore a 
wool hat, and a pair of moccasins. 

“Come, Sam! won’t you join us, and 
then we’ll see to our horses before we go 
tosleep.” 

Sam assented, with a grunt, taking an 
enormous chaw of tobacco out of his 
mouth, he walked up behind the company 
to await his turn at the ‘‘ bumbo,” as 
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the fashionable drink was called. Sam 
was an indented servant, whose time had 
been recently purchased by the Squire. 
At the same time there entered two other 
personages, Lieutenant Lunn and Mr. 
Colbert; the former walked up to the 
bar with a consequential air, and called 
out, “Here, Stingo! mix a couple of 
glass! Quick, dy’e hear?” 

“Sir,” said the innkeeper, “in the 
first place, my name isn’t Stingo, and in | 
the second, I am waiting on these gentle- 
men.” 


“Gentlemen!” replied Lunn, with a 
sneer. “Sir, Iam an officer, in his 
Majety’s service.” 

Collins here interposed, and said, 
“We have been invited, by the landlord, 
to drink, and do not mean to yield to any 
man, officer or not.” The Lieutenant, 
who was quite drunk, was again speech- 
less with astonishment, and could only 
reply with a star, which Collins, who 
was somewhat of a humourist, retorted 
with one equally intense, illuminated 
with grotesque variations. The landlord 
hastened to restore harmony by asking 
the new comers to drink, this they sulkily 
refused, and the Lieutenant, drawing 
a chair in front of the fire, undertook the 
feat of re-lighting his cigar with the 
tongs ; this he failed to do at the first 
trial, burning his nose somewhat. Scowl- 
ing around at the ill suppressed merri- 
ment which this occasioned, he suc- 
ceeded upon a second attempt; when, 
looking with triumph upon the by- 
standers, he smoked away like spontane- 
ous combustion. 

“Mr. Hollis, won’t you join us,” said 
the landlord. The young man saluted 
the party around the bar. ‘ Gentlemen, 
said the landlord, “here’s peace and 
quiet.” 

“Well,” said Squire Grant, ‘“T’ll 
drink the toast, but laying taxes, and 
sending soldiers to collect them, does not 
look like it.’’ 

“* We ought to support Government as 
we have always done,” said Hollis, ‘as 
long as its acts are lawful, but when it 
imposes an unconstitutional tax, and 
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sends bayonets to enforce them, I hope 
we shall see who is afraid of them.” 

“ Young gentleman,” said McKidder, 
“don’t be sae intemperate, may be it'll 
all be a mistake.” 

“ Let the young Hampden speak out,” 
cried Colbert, from a distant part of the 
room, “ he burns for the honours of trans- 
portation.” 

“‘Mr. Colbert,” replied Brereton,” I 
have insulted you grossly to-night, and 
that, amongst gentlemen, would pre- 
clude any notice of you. You have, 
however, coupled my name with an igno- 
minious allusion ; I, therefore, pronounce 
you, before this company, ‘a coward and 
a scoundrel.’ I will give you the satis- 
faction of a gentleman, without protect- 
ing myself by the fact, that you do not 
deserve the appellation.” 

Colbert made a feeble rush towards 
the speaker, but was easily stopped by 
Squire Grant. 

Lieutenant Lunn looked like astonish- 
ment petrified; he dropped his cigar, 
looked steadily at Colbert, and drawing 
his sword, waved it above his head, and 
cried out, “God save the King !” 

Tom Collins was in ecstasies, Ife 
ranged up in front of the Lieutenant, and 
giving a modified specimen of the Chero- 
kee war-hoop, threw his new coat upon 
the floor with as much unconcern as if it 
had been an old hunting shirt, laid off 
his laced cravat, rolled up his shirt- 
sleeves, and announced, with a yell like 
a panther, that he “‘ would take either or 
both.” 

* Sir,” said Colbert, with a voice above 
the clamor, “my friend and myself do 
not descend to your vulgar manner of 
settling difficulties, we demand satisfac- 
tion according to the usages of gentle- 
men.” 

“You do,” cried Collins, who had now 
monopolized the affray. “Well, sir, 
you can be accommodated with anything 
from a gun-pick toa cannon. I'll go out 
with you with a rifle and a tomahawk, 
right in the back yard, this minnit; 
blast you and that drunken rascal who 
calls himself an officer. You come here 
to insult men, do you? I’ve seen skeener 
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Indeans than both put together, before I 
quit toating biesh to bile my maminy’s 
dinner-pot. Let me get to ’em, gentle- 
men, I’ll clear the house of these up- 
starts. Whoop!” 


~ But Mr. Colbert turned a denf ear to 
these invitations, saying to Hollis, that 
he should hear from him, he took the 
arm of Lieutenant Lunn, who, having at 
last succeeded in returning his sword to 
the scabbard, stared at the company, 
and marched out of the room. 


The excitement increased to the rapid 
accession of citizens, who had been at- 
tracted by the noise, allof whom insisted 
upon knowing the cause, and each of 
whom repeated his own version of the 
facts as reported to him. It was not sur- 
prising, therefore, that Mr. Collins had 
declared war against England, and the 
first engagement had taken place with 
Lieutenant Lunn. Mr. Collins increased 
this delusion by damning the Stamp Act 
and inviting the whole crowd to drink 
with him. In the mean time Mr. Me- 
Kidder left the room in search of an 
ofiicer, to prevent the impending duel. 


“Pardon me,” young gentleman, inter- 
posed a stranger, taking Brereton by the 


arm, “you had better withdraw.” Ile 
led him so suddenly from the room, that 
hie friends, engaged in expostulating 
with the degberry who had just arrived, 
scarcely observed his departure. After 
a short defour through narrow passages 
they entered a room where a bright fire 
was burning. Mutioning to Llollis to 


take a chair, the stranger turned the key. 


‘*Young man,” said he, with a smile, 


“do you know that in the fashionable 
cant of a provincial court you have been 
speaking treason ?” 

“I do not know the legal definition of 
my words,” said Brereton, ‘‘ but they are 
the convictions of my heart. I believe 
the taxes imposed on these cvlonies are 
the most trifling acts of oppression to 
which they are subjected. The exclusion 
of our merchants from any other market 
—the prohibition of all manufactures— 
the insolence of office—the affectation of 
social superiority; any of these equal in 
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injustice the imposition of an arbitrary 
tax.” 

“You are young to feel so acutely 
wrongs which older men bear with 
patience. Be patient and be prudent. 
Perhaps a time may come to act as well 
as speak. Should you need a friend, 
leave a letter here for these initials.” 

He traced the letters T. J. upon a bit 
of paper, which he placed in the young 
man’s hand, adding: “ In the mean time 
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remain here until the search for you 
shall be over.” 

The gentleman who thus interested 
himself was tall and of affable demeanor ; 
his features were regular, the colour of 
his hair was concealed by the powder of 
the period. 

Etienne soon after left the Raleigh by 
a back way, and returned to the College. 
He found his room-mate engaged in pre- 
paration for the next day’s lecture. 


|T0 BE CONTINUED. | 
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or 


TO A COMPANY OF VOLUNTEERS RECEIVING THEIR BANNER AT 
THE RANDS OF THE LADIES. . 


Soldiers, hail! ye gallant band, 
Marshalled at your country’s call, 

Heart to heart, and hand to hand, 
Ready in her cause to fall. 


Soldiers, hail! tis yours to go 
Forth unto the battle-field, 
Fearless meet the traitor foe, 
Right emblazoned on your shield. 


Soldiers! woman’s heart beats high; 
Fain would she your glory share, 
March through blood, to victory, 
In a cause so just, so dear. 


But her feeble strength denies, 
Though her heart is brave and true, 
Therefore now her eager eyes, 
Rest upon and follow you. 


Therefore to your charge she gives 
This fair banner—sacred trust; 

Guard it, long as warfare lives— 
High above the battle’s dust. 


When the cannon’s angry roar 
Bids the combat fierce awake— 
Blood, and death, around you pour, 
Soldiers! then this banner take. 


Lift the trembling staff on high, 
Give the eager folds to air; 

Even to the glaring eye 
Strength and comfort it may bear. 
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Freely, proudly, may it wave, 
In che thickest of the war; 
Floating o’er the true and brave— 
Beacon-light to those afar. 


Graven on your every heart 
Let its motto firmly be: 
Never from the right depart, 

Win, or die for liberty. 


Liberty! for it be strong, 
Cast despondency away ; 
Take the light of hope along, 
Let it ever with you stay. 


Heroes count the gallant brave, 
Who for liberty have bled ; 

Proudly may this banner wave, 
As you lay them with the dead. 


Better thus to early sleep 

Than to lose their spotless name ; 
Rather would Virginia weep 

O’er her sons, than o’er their shame. 


Rather would she yield to earth 
All her noble, true, and brave, 

Clad in their untarnished worth, 
Finding glory in the grave— 


Than behold them all return, 
Treading her polluted soil, 

Where the hostile watchfires burn, 
Where the ruthless foemen spoil. 


But this sad alternative 
Shall not be Virginia’s fate ; 
Still her noble sons shall live, 
Still shall ride the “Ship of State ;” 


While in Freedom’s garb arrayed, 
Proudly shall our mother stand, 

Gladly sheathe her conquering blade— 
Pride of all the Southern band. 


Cora. 
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THE TRUE QUESTION: 


A CONTEST FOR THE SUPREMACY OF Rack, AS BETWEEN THE Saxon PuRITAN OF 
THe Norra, AND THE NorMAN oF THE SouTH, 


The restless immaturity of opinion, the 
indisposition to submit to the powers 
that be, and the impatience of restraint, 
whether physical, moral or intellectual, 
which have more or less marked the 
course of the American people, since 
their revolt against the British govern- 
ment, now, more than ever, appear to 
characterize their views and their con- 
duct. Thus a climax has been precipi- 
tated upon the country, which the North- 
ern people were really not expecting, nor 
the Southern people fully prepared to 
meet and control. The path of destiny 
‘(as I shall call it) has been turned, to 
suit the haste of ambitious men, who in- 
stinctively felt that social signs foretold 
great political revolutions. And though 
this divergence from its natural direction 
can not affect the final result which the 
analogies of history and nature foreshad- 
ow, yet it is probable that its progress 
may be subjected to embarrassment and 
delay. Men, impatient of the cautious 
but steady approaches of nature, to its 
final consummations, and’ issues, already 
made up, have made haste to place them- 
selves in its lead, apparently, as it were, 
to be first at the pool in waiting for the 
troubling of the waters—whereby the 
good order of society has been disturbed 
for the moment, but not so disarranged 
we hope as to be beyond a proper and a 
better reconstruction. 

The difficulties existing between the 
two people, who were parties to the old 
government of the United States, are the 
legitimate results of long pre-existing dif- 
ferences and ethnological idyosyncracies, 
and do not flow from any particular de- 
merits or delinquencies of national legis- 
lation, and would have happened sooner 
or later, in some time or other, had they 
not already have begun—but, perhaps, it 
is highly probable, in a more modified 
and quiet manner. But the common 
style of opinion, refers them merely to 
that which is known by the general name 


of fanaticism, on the part of the North- 
ern people, and an insane philanthropy 
for the negro. This is measurably true ; 
true, at least, so far as it goes, but then 
it contains the error of giving the effect for 
the cause. Furthermore, it is asserted 
that the evils of which the South com- 
plains can be corrected or remedied, by 
separating from them, coupled, perhaps, 
with a successful tourney of arms. At 
best, this is but an ad-cap tandum sort of 
reasoning, well calculated to lead us off 
from the proper philosophic and states- 
manlike view of the subject, and falls far 
short of the race which this question is 
bound torun. The general tendency of 
it all is, as I have said, to give effect the 
place of cause, and thus, as sure, compli- 
cate the irresistible march of destiny, 
with the reversed opera tions of our own 
minds. 


The true causes that lie at the bottom 
of the troubled relations of the two sec- 
tions, are well nigh ignored by this haste 
and superficiality of opinion; our pres- 
ent troubles are passed to the credit of 
mere transient politico-party success, 
which, in turn, are considered but the 
results of a mere sort. of fanaticism ; and 
according to popular view, would not 
have happened at all, had the political 
issues of the last few months been differ- 
ent. This light and erroneous style of 
thought, is not legitimate to true South- 


_ern mind; nor is this haste of conclusion 


the real result of the working oftrue South- 
ern character, but the superinduced 
effects of the swift traveling government 
which was attempted to be set up, and 
the hurry-scurry life we have led since the - 
revolution of 1776—in other words, the 
effects of American Democracy upon 
Norman mind. Since that period, and : 
up to the present time, the men of the 
South (as indeed all others) have been so 
pressed upon by outside aud quick suc- 
ceeding events, as to have lost sight of 
their true normal character, and have 
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taken but little time to examine into the 
tendencies of opinions, or their own true 
relation to the move and spirit of the 
age—from which facts, they are some- 
what likely at this time to be put upon a 
mere course and expedition of civil war— 
such as marks the life of the inferior races, 
both of Europe and this continent-—which 
have ever been, and are yet, peculiarly 
unproductive of any beneficial influences, 
either in the science of government or in 
the amelioration of the condition of the 
human race—beginning in social and 
senseless contumely, progressing in 
bloody paths, and ending periodically, 
without a moral, in, if possible, greater 
political relapse. 

This state of things is alien to all the 
instincts of true Southern character, and 
entirely abnormal to the natural working 
of Southern mind—there being absent, in 
all this, a well defined purpose, which, 
above all things, the Southern mind and 
heart require, before it will move in its 
mative strength and grace; and is more 
the effect of that idea, that has tyranically 
tuled so long in American society, under 
the soubriquet of ‘“ Progressive Democ- 
racy’’—which, in its spirit, frowned upon 
every impulse and thought that had for 
their basis, rationality, justice, and pru- 
dence; and has at length discovered its 
full measure of merit, in precipitating a 
government upon destruction, And even 
now, neither party to the catastrophe, 
are prepared to announce to what point 
they are going, or to acknowledge from 
which they will recede. 

The South finds itself engaged upon a 
course of civil war and revolution, with- 
out a properly defined idea of any partic- 
ular purpose to be advanced, and appar- 
ently without any just conception of the 
great social and philosophic truths that 
lie concealed beneath ; and is, therefore, 
permitting the present great move in 
society to assume the appearance and 
actual form of an ordinary civil war, the 
fortunes of which are to be decided by 
some half dozen or more military encoun- 
ters; whereas, a thousand battles, as 
mere contests of manhood, would not 
touch the vitality of the question really 
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at issue, nor establish the first principle 
upon which peace, and the welfare of 
society could be predicated. Indeed, the 
more numerous and the more sanguinary 
these conflicts should be, without the 
highest and sternest purposes being had 
in view, the more involved would become 
the peace of the country, the more remote 
its pacification, and the more fruitless 
still would the contest prove. Passion 
would soon be roused to its highest pitch 
between the parties, and thus permanent- 
ly establish in this country that condition 
of society that exists in continental Eu- 
rope, when by turns and in combination, 
exist revolutions, civil wars, despotism, 
anarchy, fanaticism and infidelity. This 
state of things, as I have said, is not ac- 
ceptable, either to the Southern gentle- 
man or the Southern statesman, nor can 
it proceed from the natural working of 
Southern mind. It would, of necessity, 
be attributable to causes altogether for- 
eign to his physical, moral and intellect- 
ual constitution, and be passed to the 
credit of that system of thought and ac- 
tion, which I have already spoken of, as 
having 86 long controlled American 
society; i.¢.,. “Progressive Democracy” 
—a system that gave too much license to 
the Northern Puritan, while it destroyed 
all necessity of, and margin for, the ope- 
ration of Southern thought and character. 
The men of the South are gallant, but 
generous, chivalric, but not bloody; and 
brave, but not brutal. They love to 
exert control, and show their capacity 
for control, by a willingness to submit 
to authority, and never exercise their 
power inexorably or unjustly. Thought- 
full as to the right position, and always 
anxious to place himself there, the South- 
ern gentleman ever avoids a contest, so 
long as forbearance can operate as a vir- 
tue, or there be a prospect of establishing 
the right withoutaconflict. But, when 
these considerations fail, particularly 
should his honor be in anywise involved, 
he no longer counts the cost, but rushes 
on with the swiftness of the storm. In 
the present instance, however, it is to be 
feared that the South (from circumstan- 
ces already alluded to) will not heed the 
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suggestions of her natural character, but 
will permit her passion to hurry her on, 
without the endorsement of her mind, 
and make battle the prominent feature in 
the programme of the future. The pres- 
ent occasion is by no means a purely 
military one; at most it is but a mixed 
one, in which the intellectual, by far, 
preponderates over the physical. South- 
ern mind, then, should direct its atten- 
tion to a full and clear discovery of the 
great social, political, and philosophical 
principles involved, and set them forth 
quickly and prominently, so that the peo- 
ple shall feel, as with one thrill, the ob- 
jects to be advanced—and move with one 
motive. In the which, war will be a most 
tremendous agent, particularly as the man 
Lincoln has, for the present, left us but little 
other alternative. Therefore, for the pres- 
ent, sayl, let war be waged with all of South- 
ern might, vigor and fury—never forget- 
ting in the meanwhile, to establish and set 
forth the moral, intellectual, and social 
view, that runs parallel with and through- 
out the whole question. 


The South says the North has refused 
her just demands in every instance, and 
without stopping to examine into the 
causes, we make haste to rush into war, 
to avenge the injury; as though the in- 
jury to us, was directly purposed and 
personal, Now if the South will but 
stop for a moment and look calmly into 
Northern character, it will be found that 
though the Northern people have some 
very clever ideas of personal justice, they 
have none on earth of political and na- 
tional justice, either in regard to us, or any 
other people. They have no natural com- 
prehension of the science of government, 
and therefore, know nothing of the ame- 
nities of political diplomacy. They nei- 
ther know how to conduct good govern- 
ment among themselves, nor how to de- 
port themselves as a people, towards ano- 
ther people. In these matters, they are 
ethnologically deficient. We have then, to 
treat them to some extent, as an inferior 
race, presenting an admixture of force 
and finesse. After this manner, the 
Norman has ever controled the Saxon, 
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and can continue to do so, so long as he 
will take the trouble. 

The contest, then, now going on, is not 
one of mere physical prowess, as in that 
event, there would be no surety in regard 
to the arrangement of great philosophical 
principles, as the wager of battle might 
resultas favorably tothe Round-head as to 
the cavalier—to the Saxon as to the Nor- 
man. For while the Southern gentleman 
does not aspire to being a shepherd, on 
the hills, or a vine-grower in the valley, 
he yet professes to no superior brawniness. 
But he does.assert his claim to all those 
combined attributes, that, make manhood 
excellent, and is willing to lose his life 
in maintaining his assertion. 

I do not, then, by any means, desire to 
ignore the efficacy of battle, by what has 
been said, but merely to suggest the idea, 
somewhat lost sight of by the South at 
this time, of examining into her precise 
relations to the contest, and proclaiming 
her principles and purposes. The one, 
being to place the well being of society 
on this continent, on the best and strong- 
est basis, and the other being to make 
the Saxon Puritan of the North, move 
along under the power of those principles. 

This then, I say, is no mere tournament 
of arms in civil war, however important 
toa cause, the effects of successful war 
may be. But, the rather, a contest based 
upon principles that enter into the frame 
work of all good society and good govern- 
ment every where. A contest as between 
a people, who on the one side are incapa- 
ble of self-government, and ever violating, 
when left alone, the established laws of 
reciprocal justice towards others, and a 
people, on the other hand, who by lineage 
and by nature, thoroughly comprehend 
the high behests of life. When the South 
shall take the time to place herself right 
in these regards, and then fights a battle, 
whether immediately successful or not, 
there yet will be a moral enforcement of 
its sentiments; leading Southern men, are 
still too much in the habit of looking at 
the present contest, as a thing of common, 
occurrence in the history of all nations,, 
and often ask, with an assurance which, 
evinces clearly a want of proper exami-. 
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nation into the subject, why we should be 
exempt from the common fate and exi- 
gencies of human life? 

The occasion is thus invested with no 
other importance, than the mere result 
of social climax, or political casualty, and 
that it is so arranged through the inter- 
vention of certain conflicts of arms, in 
which southern success is surely looked 
for. After which we are to settle down 
into a sort of negative arcadian condition 
—children in the happy valley. 

Now the longer this part millenial, part 
chivalric and part political position is in- 
dulged in, the longer will the existing 
difficulties be protracted. In common 
with every southerner, I feel every confi- 
dence in the ultimate result, but I also 
feel and know, that the sooner the subject 
be viewed from the right point, the more 
quickly it will be relieved of its compli- 
cations, and the sooner arranged, and 
that too, possibly, without the agency of 
prolonged war. 


The lineage and present character of 
the southern people, call for any thing 
but a negutive relation to the social des- 
tiny and political status of this conti- 
nent. On the contrary, they call for an 
active participation in, nay an a most 
absolute direction of them, and sooner 
or later must come up to the law of their 
blood. The mere negative policy of 
wishing to be “let alone” is too cheap 
and too fatally dangerous to the future 
peace and progress of society on this hem- 
isphere, to be indulged in longer,—and 
falls too far short of solving the great phi- 
losophical problem, that lies beneath the 
contest now going on between two 
branches of the leading races of the hu- 
man family. The which, if it can not 
be demonstrated, through the use of 
peaceful terms, must have its lines traced 
out by the sword. It has got to be done 
in some-wise or another. 

The existing collision between the 
Northern and Southern people, is by no 
meansaccidental, and neither results from 
the mere success of one man over another, 
for the chief magistracy, nor yet from the 
‘success of one set of local principles oyer 
another; but the rather, indeed specifi- 
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cally, from a final development of differ- 
ances remotely located, and furthermore, 
of the fact, that two branches of the hu- 
man race, differing as widely as possible, 
now people this part of American con- 
tinent, who, strangely enough, have been 
endeavoring to live together upon terms 
of political equality, under one govern- 
ment—but are at length, very naturally, 
precipitated into a contest for supremacy. 

It is however true, that these social and 
political issues and results, have served 
to precipitate this development,—while 
they, themselves, were but the results of 
ethnological differences—and this is the 
matter now before the men of the South, 
demanding that sort of settlement which 
will ensure peace and prosperity to the 
life and the interests of all. 

The flash phrases, as used by Northern 
statesmen, of “irrepressible conflict”— 
“all slave or all free,” &c., &c., have really 
no vital significance and consequently no 
actual relation to the question at bottom 
of our national disturbance, they are but 
unmeaning terms, used to express an ill- 
defined idea. They are but symbols of 
difference between the two people, with- 
out stating what that difference is—tricked 
out ineuphonic phrase, so asto give them 
a mystic import and power over men, 
half religious and half superstitious, and 
somewhat disposed to the quirks of lite- 
rature,—and who think the jingling in- 
comprehensible in language the highest 
perfection of statement, in literature, phi- 
losophy, or governmental science. 

The enslavement ofthe African has no 
legitimate relation to the question of the 
day—it however is used in that way ; but 
merely indicates the point whereat the 
North discovered its ethnological peculia- 
rity—nor do either of the systems of labor 
peculiar to the two contending sections, 
in the least-wise relate to it,—as nature 
(so I will call it) has very wisely adjusted 
that matter, and neither party can violate 
its laws. The Saxon will never make a 
good laborer, within the tropics, nor the 
African far beyond them. These are 
absolute historic facts, the wherefore of, 
we know not, nor is it necessary to enquire 
into,—we only know the fact, and must 
act in accordance. 
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It is then asked, what it is that now 
' disturbs the peace of the people. I an- 
swer, that it is the unsettled question on 
this continent, of that which is known in 
the history of human society, as @ contest 
for the supremacy of race. I do not use 
the word race. in its technical sense, but 
only as a term socially expressive of my 
opinion, in regard to the permanent vari- 
ety, which has obtained in the course of 
time, between that two people, who are 
spoken of among ourselves, as Northern 
and Southern. 


I take it for granted that we have come 
of the same primitive stock, yet in the 
lapse of time, differences have grown up 
between us as palpable and unchange- 
able, as between men of different organic 
races. Therefore, I feel at liberty, from 
historic facts, relative to the point, to use 
the word race, when referring to the dif- 
ferences of the two people—particularly 
as it is more convenient and direct. My 
position therefore, is, that the troubles 
existing in this country have their origin 
directly in this variety of race between 
the Northern and Southern people. That 
it is a contest for supremacy, and does not 
relate itself to oue social or political ques- 
tion more than another, and would in 
time have resulted as much from one as 
another, and the specific ones upon which 
we have differed for many years, have 
merely precipitated the present state of 
things, but did not cause them. 


These differences are palpable, as I 
have said, and Southern statesmen must 
direct their attention to them, and fami- 
liarise themselves with them, before they 
can properly control the North. 

The vital principles that move the two 
people, in all their moral, social and in- 
tellectual life call for collision, at all times 
and under all circumstances ; particularly 
is this time under the form of govern- 
ment under which we have attempted to 
live as social and political equals,—and 
collision calls for an ultimate supremacy 
of one of these races over the other. We 
can neither live by one another, or with 
one another as political equals. 


The grand philosophic and social prin- 
ciples, that underlie Southern character 
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and Southern institutions, call for victory. 
To this, the history of the two people from 
the advent of William of Normandy, tes- 
tify—and history will prove as faithful for 
the future, as its analogies are striking 
and forceable. 

In the present instance, my only fear 
is, that we have travelled faster than des- 
tiny, and have permitted ourselves to be 
precipitated into weak positions, from the 
consequences of which it may take us 
some time to recover, and by that much 
retard the final consummation. 

But once, in war a thousand years, has 
the Saxon held power against the Norman. 
I allude of course, to the Cromwellian pe- 
riod, and for which even then, there 
were many qualifying causes, not neces- 
sary to be related here,—yet within that 
period they have often been engaged in 
rebellion against their rulers, and quite 
often too, engaged in successful battle 
against them. It is, therefore, to be as- 
serted fearlessly, that the waging of suc- 
cessful war has but little to doin deciding ~ 
a contest, where great natural and social 
principles are involved—supremacy, ever 
in the end, crowns the efforts of principle, 
it is so appointed in the economy of na- 
ture. The fighting of nine hundred and 
ninety nine successful battles on the part 
of the Puritan States, against the South, 
would settle no question of governmental 
polity, or of social status,—whereas, the 
last one of the thousand, which would 
certainly be gained by the South, would 
do all that the nine hundred and ninety 
nine had failed to effect. 

In the contest now going on, the 
Round-heads may gain many victories, in 
virtue of their superior strength and their 
better condition ; but that fact will avail 
nothing. They will lose the Jast, and 
then sink down to their normal position of 
relative inferiority. 

Successful battle is most highly to be 
appreciated, and placed in the front rank 
of human agents for the settlement of a 
contest of any sort; yet superior carnage 
is by no means victorious war, and Na- 

poleon’s apothegm of victory, following 
the heavy artillery, not only found false 
finally, in his own case, but will always 
do tv upon general principles. Battles, 
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however successful, have but little more 
than an immediate influence, and relate 
but little to the remote ramifications of 
great national questions, It is the pur- 
pose and animus, of one or the other of 
the parties to the contest, that finally de- 
cides it, supported, of course, by proper 
courage and vigor; and these points I 
claim in favor of the South; and from 
its martial and chivalric character, I 
really look for but little else than victory 
upon every field. Yet it is well enough 
to look at the whole field from a high 
philosophic point, which will the better 
prepare us for any intervening catastro- 
phe, and will the more determine us to 
pursue the question vigorously, and to a 
perfect solution. My suggestion, there- 


fore is, that the South must not look upon 
the present occasion, as one for the mere 
exhibition of military prowess, nor yet to 
limit their object to being “let alone.”’ 
These, as it were, are but the negative 
points in the case, while the positive 


side of the question is based upon great 
causes and truths, that lie heavily there, 
but somewhat concealed from transient 
observation, and we must search them 
out. The present move in society, indi- 
cates great coming changes in govern- 
ment and the relative flositions of two 
great people. And the sooner we famil- 
iarize ourselves with the great principles 
at work, the sooner will these changes be 
demonstrated and inaugurated; and in 
their destiny, rise infinitely higher than 
mere military display. 

It even appears probable that the mere 
question of supremacy might have been 
arranged between the North and South, 
almost without the intervention of war at 
all—by the superior excellence of the 
South, in legislative and administrative 
capacity. But, it also appears, that for 
the better regulation of society, and for 
the better arrangement of social economy, 
even among ourselves, some changes had 
become necessary in the governmental 
polity of the South itself, in order that it 
might sustain its coming relations and 
behests with greater precision and vigor, 
and that it was only through some such 
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process as we are passing through, that 
these changes could be effected. 

The Southern people, though superior 
to all other races on this continent, are 
yet themselves but men, and subject to 
all the general laws of humanity—it, 
therefore, appears necessary that human 
agencies should be used in effecting great 
changes, howsoever proper. We have 
been so.long in the enjoyment of the priv- 
ileges of an almost unqualified liberty, 
both personal and political, that we 
would scarcely have consented to their 
abridgment for any cause, But a cur- 
tailment of that liberty, and a more mod- 
ified form of government, appeared to be 
necessary to the position which the 
advances of time demanded us to assume. 
In short, a stronger government appeared 
to be necessary—not a monarchy, but a 
sort of Patrician Republic. 

At the time of forming our late govern- 
ment, a popular form seemed good and 
wise, for a variety of reasons. Most 
prominent among these wasthe fact of our 
having a very large territory and but a 
small population ; it was, therefore, prop- 
er to invite emigration, by bestowing pop- 
ular privileges. A Democracy was, there- 
fore, the result. Butsuch considerations 
have not only long since failed, but for 
many years have operated as a defeat of 
the many good objects then had in view. 
In the next place, a democratic polity 
was necessary as being the only one that 
could be established. There were two 
very different people engaged in the same 
cause of rebellion to the mother country, 
but each so small as to render their rela- 
tive status unimportant in the economy 
of general society. ‘There was, therefore, 
a physical compulsion for union, to move 
on with the first, great purpose, and no 
corresponding good to proceed from an 
assertion of superiority; and even had 
there been, neither party had the power 
to assert and maintain it. The hour of 
that hybrid thing, a democratic republic, 
for the government of two different races, 
has passed away forever, and we must 
now direct our attention to those ethnolog- 
ical facts, from out which the next gov- 
ernment is to flow. The position, which 
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it is foreshadowed, the South is about to 
assume, calls for a free and liberal, but a 
strong government. Her people are di- 
rectly traceable, first to the English cav- 
alier, and thence to the Norman of. Wil- 
liam, the Conqueror; and are of that 
stock which really controls all the great, 
meritorious interests of the world; and 
sooner or later, it is our destiny to give 
tone and action to all the social and gov- 
ernmental machinery of this continent. 
The contest, therefore, now raging, is 
purely one for the inauguration of one su- 
preme race. Itis the old English con- 
test revived on this continent, of Norman 
and Saxon—Cavalier and Puritan. In 
England, the Puritan was victorious on 
most of the battle fields of the Revolu- 
tion, yet he failed to maintain his power, 
or to establish his dynasty ; and he is to- 
day the Saxon subject of a Norman gov- 
ernment. 

But, for the Southern people to per- 
form well this high behest, it, perhaps, 
was proper that they should first fall into 
rank under a strong government; and 
war appears to be the directest medium 
through which we should be made_will- 
ing to submit to a change of political sys- 
tem. The loose governmental polity, 
under which we have lived for near a 
century, is in no adaptation to incoming 
events, Efficacy can only come of strong 
organization, and to do the work well 
now before us, in good time, we must 
profit by the lessons which history teach- 
es, and eliminate ail such weak branches 
from our next system, as have broken 
under the might of this last. 

Although the Southern people are by 
nature superior, in many high points of 
character, to the Northern, or to any 
other people on this continent, they are 
yet, by no means, exempt from the com- 
mon proclivity of humanity, to relapse 
into frivolity and corruptions, when cir- 
cumstances favor the disuse of the higher 
attributes of their race; and quite as 
subject as others are to the insidious ap- 
proaches of temptation, when not nerved 
up toa performance of high duty. The 
peculiar form of government, under 
which we have for many years been liv- 
ing—call it by what name we may, 
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whether a democracy or a republic-—has 
been well calculated to demoralize, to 
some extent, the native, high character, 
of the South, and to vitiate its progress 
in statesmanship. There has been too 
much individual freedom, license rather, 
conferred upon the masses, through the 
agency of which fact, the lighter and less 
worthy material of society has floated to 
the surface. Men of actual merit, who 
are generally less adapted to popular ap- 
probation, have been compelled to come 
with their opinions and claims before the 
same volatile tribunal, with the worthless 
and flippant demagogue; and they, too, 
as far as was possible for them to do so, 
have been compelled to resort to the same 
vitiated means of success. 

This has been a corrupting fact, equally 
in regard to the intellect of the country, 
the people of the country, the institutions 
and laws of the country, and the perma- 
nency of the government. 

This assertion requires no further 
proof than the mere mention ; the late 
dismemberment makes it patent to every 
thinking man, that there existed great 
fundamental errors in our society, and a 
consequent organic error in our style of 
government, of which the vilest demagog- 
ism was the fruit, and against which no 
government can maintain itself. Indeed 
government soon becomes a part of it; 
and when it becomes sc demoralized as to 
incorporate such a policy into its system, 
or to pander to the prejudices of the com- 
mon multitude for support, it deserves 
to fall, and any government that admits 
of such fungous growth, contains a funda- 
mental error and should not be estab- 
lished or countenanced. There is, there- 
fore, but little fault to be found with the 
past, as perhaps, it was so ordained that 
one fault should checkmate another; as 
two negatives make an affirmative, it is 
possible, yea probable, that this conjunc- 
tion of errors argues favorably for the 
future. 

Our late form of popular government 
was doubtless, at the time of its adoption, 
essential to our progress as a people. In 
time, however, that very progress devel- 
oped its organic errors and its longer in- 
adaptation to our wants and welfare. It 
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had conferred such privileges upon the 
masses, as to cause it to be difficult, now 
that it is gone, to effect suitable changes, 
involving an abridgement of those privi- 
leges—under a continued presence of 
peace. Disruption, then, aye, and war, 
appear to be linked with the changes that 
the age and the surrounding circumstan- 
ces propose in our next form of govern- 
ment, in order that the South shall as- 
sume its right position in relation to the 
grand march of the world for the incom- 
ing period, and bring itself fully up to its 
normal standard of legislation and com- 
mand. 


The laws, exigenecis and vicissitudes of 
war are, perhaps, not merely the last, but 
the only channel through which, and by 
which, the required and proper changes 
can be effected. There is, therefore, less 
to be objected to in the course which 
matters have taken of late, than may at 
first appear. 


The late much agitated question of sep- 
arate State secession, however objection- 
able in many respects, is yet to be treated 
with much leniency, as having been, if 
not the only, at least the most direct 
method of inaugurating the new regime 
that is .o be,—yet for the future time, it 
must be ignored. It was doubtless an 
unrecognized agent of good in the past, 
still we know it to be a destructive prin- 
ciple in the science of government, and 
hostile to all idea of permanency, one of 
the first objects in every political system. 
By force of circumstances, it worked 
much good, as it was the adopted method 
of cutting ourselves loose from a people 
with whom we differed in all high essen- 
tials of character, and from a government 
that had become not only thoroughly in- 
efficient, but thoroughly corrupt, and 
likely to have become quite as oppres- 
sive to the South, had it not been des- 
troyed. 

But such considerations hold good no 
longer. We are now an isolated, but ho- 
mogeneous people in the main, with high 
duties before us, to come up to the require- 
ments of which, a liberal, but strong gov- 
ernment will be necessary, wherein all 
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such flimsy making positions are to be 
avoided. 

In the new system which is to be organ- 
ized after all the slave States shall have 
come together, and the present tempest 
somewhat subsided, all sources of public 
corruption are to be cut off, as far as is 
possibie; and prominently among the 
subjects for consideration will be those of 
universal suffrage and the naturalization 
laws. In either of which lie concealed 
great sources of trouble to our national 
peace, dignity and strength, But the 
necessary changes in these or any other 
essential points, cannot as yet be effected. 
Our people will require a preparatory 
training, before they can be brought to 
consent to them, and there is no means of 
compulsion. Nothing will contribute so 
much to this end as the presence and 
consequences of a state of war. And dif- 
ficult war will, perhaps, do more to bring 
about the proposed ends than prosperous 
war. The latter would add much to the 
present arrogance of the masses, while 
difficult war would, of itself even, super- 
induce habits of subordination, and result 
in a curtailment of the present status of 
political privileges in the masses, as mili- 
tary discipline of necessity controls all 
other liberty. 


In this view, the act of separate State 
secession will, I think it probable, result 
in good. It has placed us in a state of 
war with a ferocious, fanatical and un- 
scrupulous enemy, into whose hands we 
throw all military appliances. That war 
has brought us national poverty; pover- 
ty, again, brings difficult war: a difficult 
war, to argue its final success, argues 
protracted hostilities ; well directed and 
protracted war results in an abridgement 
of the personal and political liberty of the 
masses, and that results in the establish- 
ment of a strong government, and a strong 
government is essential to the future ob- 
ject of the South, that object, or destiny, 
being to control the Saxon Puritan of the 
North and to give policy to this conti- 
nent. - 


With a view to the compatibility of the 
positions I assume, (i. e., of the superior 
destiny of the South and its final suc- 
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cess,) I am compelled to argue quite a 
prolonged, if not active war. We had, 

therefore, as well make up our mind to 

enter steadily, persistently and protract- 

edly into civil hostilities. 

To use a very common expression, we 
have got the North to whip at some day 
not far distant, and though we have come 
up to the crisis, rather unexpectedly, and 
without much preparation, it is more than 
probable that the great end of society will 
be the better promoted by the fact, for 
reasons that I have given. Their whole 
past history calls for the presence of a se- 
vere authority. As a people, they have 
ever been, and are still, impudent, fero- 
cious, meddling, fanatical, half supersti- 
tious, and half religious, after their own 
peculiar fashion,—the which qualities are 
tipped off by a marked vitiation of all 
sense of honor and gallantry. The high- 
est type of Northern character is to be 
found in some of the German nations, 
whom we find to be steeped in fanaticism, 
and infidelity, and a certain sort of trans- 
cendental religion; always engaged in 
tumults, wars and revolutions, and ever 
have the worst and meanest governments 
in Europe. The free institutions under 
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which we have attempted to live together 
have afforded them a license which they 
could not appreciate, and which at length 
has most naturally culminated in a full 
development of their true character, as 
is now discovered in the tone of Northern 


society and its social condition. Howey- 
er, in the face of these and other facts, it 
is still within the range of possibility 
that the relations of the two people may 
be adjusted without the loss of blood; 
for the North, in the first place, knows 
that our position and demands are right 
and just in their spirit, even if we have 
erred in the form of their statement. 
Again, it knows and feels its inferiority 
of character, and only hesitates to ac- 
knowledge it in the wantonness of its fan- 
cied strength and present advantages.— 
War is against the economic laws of mod- 
ern civilization, even if not against their 
own brutal natures, and in that way, éven 
they may hesitate, at this day, to cause- 
lessly enter upon its bloody wager, and 
come to a full recognition of the relations 
which should exist between us. Other- 
wise she must be whipped and well 
whipped. 





GAN-EDEN, 
THE QUEEN OF THE ANTILLES. 


BY TENELLA. 


Knowest thou that isle of flowers, 
Where the softest breezes blow, 
And the Frost-king never spreadeth 
O’er the earth his pall of snow? 


Where, like gray old marble vases, 
Crowned with feath’ry tufts of green, 
Royal palm-trees rise majestic, 


With the cocoa’s in between 2 


Where the purple-sheathed banana 
Mingles with the sugar-cane, 
And the fragrant coffee sheddeth 


Scarlet berries on the plain ? 
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Where the guava-apple ripens, 
And zapotes rough and brown, 

With the mamey and the mango, 

Cast their luscious sweetness down ? 






Where whole fields of ripening anas* 
With their fragrance load the breeze, 

And the golden orange glistens 

*Mid the blossoms on the trees ; 


And the ever green pomegranate 
Swings its coral flower-bells, 

When its ruby grains are bursting 

From‘their russet-coloured shells ? 


For eternal spring and summer 
On this lovely island shine, 

And the bursting bud and flower 
With the ripened fruit entwine. 


In its gardens oleanders 
Breathe their almond-like perfume, 
And the gorgeous passion flower 
Opens wide its crimson bloom. 


There the pale gardinia glistens, 
And the scarlet pinon glows, 

While the gaudy guaquamayo 

Waveth o'er the sweet tube-rose. 


And the blue conchita twineth 
Round the mar-pacifico, 

While great rose-hued water-lilies 
In deep marble basins blow. 


O’er their blossoms sparkling fountains 
Scatter cool and dewy spray, 

As, like jets of liquid silver 
Crowned with rainbow tints, they play. 





While the cucullos at even, 
“Insect watchmen of the night,” 





On the sleeping leaves and flowers 
Cast their emerald-tinted light. 


Here the high-born cabellero 
Speaks his love in orient style, 

Happy if his tell-tale flower 
Wins him but a single smile; 


Or his dark-haired Senorita, 
In the Danza’s mystic maze, 
Lifts her eye so soft and swimming, 
To his warm and tender gaze. 


*Tis the Queen of the Antilles, 
Seated on her emerald throne, 

Crowned with ever-blooming flowers 
And a beauty all her own; 





*Pine-Apples. 
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With a grace that’s truly regal 
Sits she in her lofty seat, 
Watching o'er her subject islands 


In the ocean at her feet. 


While its waters, blue as heaven, 
Laughing leap upon her breast, 

Where all Nature ever seemeth 
For a happy bridal drest. 


Truly is it called Gan-Eden— 
Tis a garden of delight; 

But alas the serpent's trailing 
O’er its beauty casts a blight. 


Tyranny and superstition 
Bind the land that should be free, 
Like a deadly jaguey chacho 
Round a stately ceyba tree. 


Im their poisonous embraces 
They are holding Freedom down, 
And her struggles bring her children 
Nothing but the martyr’s crown. 


But, although her arms are shackled, 
Still she is not always mute, 

And the seed by Pinto planted 
Even now is dearing fruit. 


Oh, thou noble son of Freedom! 
From thy cell I saw thee led, 

While strong men, like maidens weeping, 
Called down blessings on thy head. 


Bravely didst thou tread the scaffold, 
Which an altar then became, 
Thou the victim sacrificed, 
To thy country’s lasting shame. 


All the beauty smiling round me,— 
The eternal summer there, 

With its ever-blooming flowers 
And its balmy, fragrant air— 


Seemed as nothing then unto me, 
For a gloom was o'er it thrown, 

And the trailing of the serpent 
Met my sadden’d gaze alone. 


And I said thou art not Eden, 
Oh, thou lovely flower-crowned isle, 
For thou hast not Freedom’s breezes 
And the sunlight of her smile. 


Give me rather my own country, 

With its winter’s chilling snow, 
Where her sun is ever shining, 
And her strength’ning breezes blow. 








CONRAD CLIFFORD: OR, THE TREACHEROUS GUEST. 
A SOUTHERN TALE. 
By Mrs. M. S, WHirTaker. 


CHAPTER I. 


Extended lay the prospect in Southern 
sublimity, and over it floated a translucent 
and glittering atmosphere, as the wild bee 
hummed its industrial song, and the hum- 
ming bird darted its lance-like-bill into 
the honey-suckle’s spiral bells, while 
hovering above expanded blossoms, and 
seeming but the phantom of a feathered 
songster. Let us pause on the side of 
this hill, and contemplate, for an instant, 
the variety, richness and amplitude of 
nature in a southern forest. Yonder rolls 
a majestic and abounding river, as though 
the ardent sun had pierced earth’s hidden 
depths, dissolved the silver of her vast 
mines, and sent forth a molten flood to 
garnish and dignify the valley of the wild. 
On sweeps that stately stream with plain- 
tive ripple, till into the world-wide bosom 
of the Atlantic it casts its myriad waves, 
and is lost, like the hope of renown when 
it fades from the aspirations of genius, 
The banks of this river sometimes slope 
with gentle declivity, being encrusted 
with gravel and pebbles ;—sometimes 
they cut sheer into the water,—precipi- 
tous and blood-red, composed of the clay 
of hilly regions. The abrupt banks are 
often covered with foliage of deepest green, 
embellistted with trumpet-flower, gold- 
colored jasmine, and a vast variety of 
creeping plants, which delight in a rich 
soil, sunshine and moisture, Over these 
wave the drooping branches of the ever 
weeping willow, as it hangs its graceful 
banners to the forest breeze, and gives 
forth those aerial whisperings consonant 
with the churchyard and the cemetery.— 
In the breaks and clefts of these banks, 
are likewise seen holly with scarlet ber- 
ries, elder with pale saffron flowers, wild 
clematis, sassafras, fringe-tree, and many 
floral treasures too numerous to specify. 

Leave, now, the half described banks 
of the stream,—advance into the arcades, 
temples and umbrageous groves of the 
everlasting forest. Look up to the emerald 


ceiling of that roof, which reveals, at 
intervals, the blue arch of heaven, yet 
subdues, with its vernal hue, the vivid 
rays of the day-king’s splendor. Silver- 
shafted sycamores, lordly live-oaks, and 
laurels of old renown, with towering pines, 
century-living oaks, and rough-coated 
hickory-trees furnish the pilasters, the 
domes and walls of these mighty cathe- 
drals ; and solemnly there, too, the fune- 
real cypress stands, and on its dismal 
branch perches Minerva’s wisdom bird, 
the ominous owl, blear-eyed and solitary, 
hating the day, and waiting till night 
shall shade the grand panorama of the 
forest. lark, the music of the wild! 
Shrilly chirp grass-hoppers as they bound 
up from the tall grass, and settle on gold- 
en-rod, or wild indigo. High and clear 
the mocking bird’s mimic song traverses 
the sylvan valley,—the piercing note of 
crested red-birds and mellifluous old-field 
larks swell the concert,—while, at times, 
the alligator harshly croaks,—the frog 
utters a dissonant sound, and the locust 
wails in lengthened strains. 


But look away to theuplands. There 
wave luxuriant fields of Indian corn, 
whose broad leaves, heaved by the sum- 
mer winds, are the flags of Ceres, as she 
advances to reap her autumnal honors. 
There the cotton-plant, which commands 
the commerce of the world, thickly stud- 
ded with bolls, and purple and yellow 
blossoms, will, ere Jong, spread a fleecy 
mantle on the broad fields, and, white as 
driven snow, dazzle the eye of the be- 
holder, and gladden his heart with pro- 
mises of golden gain. 

Let us advance to the hills. No more 
we feel the heavy tropic air of the south- 
ern swamp; its malaria and fragrant, 
though baneful odors, are behind us ;— 
before, rises the healthful and romantic 
high grounds,—Carolina’s boast,—which, 
in respect to variety and loveliness of 
prospect, and salubrity of climate, are 
unequalled by any portion of the world 
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which it has yet been our fortune to visit. 
A velvet carpet of green grass covers 
graceful undulations and Swiss-like de- 
scents. The cedars shake like Lebanon; 
the walnut and catalpa, the red-oak and 
china-tree exult in the free breeze of the 
beautiful hills, and drive their strong 
roots deep into the genial soil, deriving 
thence a sustenance so abundant, that 
they are a glory among trees, and 
stand unsurpassed for symmetry of form, 
richness of hue, and majesty of develop- 
ment, Dogwood, sweet-brier, wild rose, 
wild violet, butterfly-weed, and cherokee- 
rose ornament the woods, and vain would 
be the effort to paint, or even name, the 
shrubs and flowers of this Arcadian re- 


gion. 


Yonder rises a magnificent edifice, its 
foundation of brick, arched and solid,— 
its superstructure of less heavy material, 
but forming aspacious and fairy-like pile, 
with balconies encircled by delicate trellis- 
work,—an observatory that commands 
a view of thirty miles. ’Tis now evening. 
A red, gold sunset lights up the western 
heaven. Pine trees give out their aromatic 
exhalations, and the whip-poor-will is 
singing in the dell. There is a pair sitting 
in the Southern portico of that tall edifice, 
and both are young, and one is fair,—O 
how fair! The very spirit of the clime 
seemed embodied in her soft, dream-like 
beauty. The eye was dark, and intense 
in its hazle hue,—the hair with a wave of 
gold amidst its auburn richness,—-the skin 
pure as a white japonica,—the forehead 
unclouded, delicately veined, intellec- 
tual,——the eyebrow level, clearly traced, 
and with an expression so noble that it 
seemed to command the smile of the rose- 
bud lips, and mate the dignity of the full, 
decided chin. Sweetness and serenity, 
grace and feminine beauty, were combined 
in the aspect of this young girl. And he, 
who sat beside her, was one whom, once 
seen, weare apt toremember. His facewas 
regular, and there was power in his cold 
blue eye to which men were wont to defer. 
Yet a smile, like April sunshine, would, 
at times, steal over his classic features, 
and that smile none could resist,—least 
of all could Clara resist it,—the child of 
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wealth and luxury,—the spoiled darling 
of a great house,—the hope and promise 
of doating parents, and the beloved and 
admired of a wide circle of friends. In her 
hand was a volume of English poetry, and 
she was descanting on its beauties in a 
style which revealed to her European au- 
ditor that a youthful votary of the muse, 
on our trans-Atlanticcoast, could discover 
defects and appreciate excellencies even 
in a Thomas Campbell (next to Pope, the 
most polished of English poets.) 

“ Only see,”—she exciaimed, with ani- 
mation to her companion, ‘“ Campbell 
talks of aloes in Pennsylvania! The aloe 
is a tropical tree. In the West Indies 
you may find it, but not here.” 

‘And what care I for aloe-trees, or 
any, or all, your superb trees, or plants, 


. Miss Harcourt? No! I will not so coldly 


address you—my own beloved Clara! 
What care I for Thomas Campbell, or even 
Campbell’s master, Dryden himself, when 
I see and hear you! Listen, then, Clara, 
dream of my youth,—child-love of a world 
wearied man! I came to your country 
in the spirit of wild adventure, and yet I 
am but a trembler in your presence.— 
Your father is satisfied as to my circum- 
stances, and the purport of my visit here. 
I would establish commercial relations, as 
he is aware, between the old country and 
the new, in which both he and I are 
largely interested. These affairs,—mere 
matters of business,—are fully concluded. 
But 1 little dreamed, when entering on 
such negotiations, to what peril I should 
be exposed,—for, O Clara, from the first 
moment when fate placed you before my 
eyes, no other object has seemed worth 
considering. I love you, Clara, with a 
love that even the children of the sun,— 
your own countrymen,—cannot know. 
You burst upon me, in this Western land, 
with a soul-absorbing power few can com- 
prehend. OQ, Clara, beloved of my heart, 
I must win you, or die.” 

And here the voice of the impassioned 
speaker sank toa hoarse whisper. The 
face of the maiden was very pale, and her 
eye drooped sorrowfully as he spoke, but, 
gathering courage, she faintly replied : 
“Mr, Clifford, if it be as you say,—if 
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indeed you love me so truly, and if there 
be no bar to our union” (here her voice 
trembled, but she looked resolved, and 
continued)—“ if there be no bar to our 
union,—speak to my father first. I will 
hear you afterwards. Am I not right?” 


Surely,” ejaculated Clifford, as, in 
ecstasy, he folded her to his bosom, and, 
wrapping her mantle about her,—for it 
was now approaching the cool season in 
Southern latitudes,—he led her to aninner 
room where the family was, for the even- 
ing, assembled. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Ilarcourt, the father of Clara, was 
a rich Southern planter. Though an 
adopted citizen of our own favored land, 


to England, the place of his nativity, his - 


affections clung with true British perti- 
nacity. Mr. Clifford had come to him 
with indisputable credentials. Ie was of 
a high family,—that Harcourt knew,— 
neither did he in any point, doubt the 
honor of his countryman. On the next 
day therefore, when Clifford formally de- 
manded the hand of his fair daughter, 
Clara, Mr. Harcourt freely consented to 
the proposed alliance, and only stipulated 
that the wedding should be postponed till 
his son Adolphus, now travelling on the 
European continent, should return home. 
He suggested further, that as his son was 
now so near the residence of Clifford’s 
family, he, Adolphus, should visit Clifford 
Hall, and intimate the connection soon to 
take place. 

“By no means—by no means, my dear 
sir,” returned Clifford, to this propo- 
sition; ‘“‘you will see, at once, that I 
ought, myself, to inform my parents and 
friends of this happy event; neither 
would I, on any account, delay your son’s 
return, since the time of my marriage, it 
seems, must depend on his presence 
here.” 

“T shall then write, and request that 
he will speedily sail for America,’ re- 
joined Mr. Harcourt, “as otherwise he 
might spend years abroad.” 

Agreeably to this arrangement, Adol- 
phus Harcourt was informed cf his sister’s 
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- engagement, and desired to hasten home, 


as the first of September was the time 
named when that great event, the wed- 
ding, should come off. And now all 
seemed glad and happy indeed at the 
grand house of the Harcouris, with the 
exception of Judy, the nurse of Clara, 
an old family servant,—one of those 
whose position in a household, at the 
South, is not readily understood by peo- 
ple unaccustomed to Southern manners— 
people who only guess at the semi-bar- 
barian language of the half-civilized 
negro, and imagine the relations of that 
personage with a family in which he or 
she is subordinate. But Judy loved Clara; 
dear to her pride, and dear to her wo- 
manly tenderness, had been, and still 
was, “‘ de fair white child what her moder 
had put in her arms, and said, ‘Judy, 
take care ob dis baby, cause I is weak 
and feeble, and must gib it ober to your 
care, my good Judy.’” As the Koran 
to the Mohammedan, as Confucius to the 
Chinese, had been the command of her 
mistress to Judy. But we will allow her 
to express her own sentiments, commu- 
nicated, about this time, to her intimate 
friend, Delia, mistress of the dairy at 
Grove Hill, Mr. Harcourt’s residence. 
Now, Judy, being pretty much a woman 
of leisure, bestowed her presence where 
most agreeable to herself, and, entering 
the spring house, as it was called, built 
over a rivulet, and kept by Delia in the 
most exact order, seated herself on one 
of the pine-wood benches, usually devo- 
ted to the accommodation of large earthen 
milk-bowls, and, withdrawing from her 
furrowed brow the barred handkerchief, 
with which it was usually surmounted, 
with a fuce of deep concern, spoke thus: 

“ Delia, my ’oman, I is in trouble, and 
de heart o’ me not at res’.”” 

“Sister Judy, what for is you oneasy? 
Aint all right wid you and missis? I 
sure your word is most good as law wid 
all de gals and work people, and den I 
was tinking you would be so proud our 
young lady be a-goin’ to set up for her- 
self, and git married. She will take you 
home wid her, and den, sister Judy, you 
will hab more your own way dan you has 
here eben now.” 
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“Don’t talk to me about sich as dat, 
Delia. I tell you my heart is like a load 
ob led in my bosom at dis blessed hour; 
for why? I aint no believer in dat same 
fine lookin’ gentleman what has got sich 
great power ober her dat she is ali run 
wild ’bout him. But mind you, Delia, 
Mass’ Ernest Tatnall was de one she 
would lub, ef it was not for de oily 
tongue of dis same ole countryman, what 
can nebber look me straight in de face, 
and has come ober sweet Miss Clara wid 
his perlavrin’ words, and sich talk ’bout 
castles and far off tings, jest as ef he was 
any better dem our own born people. 
Now, Mass’ Ernest was always de one 
she took to most before dis stranger made 
our house he home. A ebil day it was, 
when he done dat. I is free to tell you, 
Delia, I can’t a-bear his ways, and Peggy, 
(who darsn’t tell me a lie,) she eay she 
seed a young lady’s pictur in his bed- 
room dat she made up, what was a beauti- 
ful pictur. Yes, Delia, he may be great 
and he may be grand, but [| tell you I 
fears his heart aint in de right place for 
all dat. But I is a poor serbant, my 
?oman, an’ all I can do is to feel de heart 
ob me sorry, an’ keep my trouble to my- 
self.”’ 

“Is dis so?” responded Delia, with 
unfeigned commiseration, “is dis so, my 
sister? Well, ef I had all de respect- 
ment and trustiness you has wid missis, I 
would jist speak out my mind, and giv’ 
up de truth.” 

Here Judy replaced her kerchief upon 
her head, and leaving the dairy, her 
friend’s peculiar sphere, slowly ascended 
the hill which led to her master’s resi- 
dence. She had not proceeded far on 
her way when she was encountered by a 
youth of most prepossessing appearance 
and address, There was much in this 
young man’s exterior which was calcu- 
lated to interest and elicit admiration. 
He was of medium height, and yet he 
looked tall, so upright and fearless was 
his carriage. His eye was black as mid- 
night, and the profound of that eye was 
a thing to study ; yet it looked you fairly 
in the face, and only interested by its ex- 
ceeding depth and sweetness, It was an 
eye to conquer and command, not by fear, 
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but by an inward majesty, that won while 
it awed. His brow was massive. There 
was concentrated might in the jutting 
eyebrow—a straight nose—lips which, 
but for their sadness, would seem burst- 
ing into a smile; and hair, rolled in loose 
curls of jetty blackness, finished the por- 
trait of this stranger—to us—not to Judy, 
who, dropping a low curtsy, and bowing 
her head respectfully, thus addressed 
him: 

** Mass’ Ernest, my dear child; let me 
call you so yit, for I is used like to speak 
de same to you as I does to Miss Clara, 
sence you was both ob you raised, I ken 
say, by me. O mass’ Ernest, de face ob 
you is berry pale. Massa, what ken ole 
Judy do for you, my son? Aha! I see 
how it be, and dough I can’t speak, ebery 
ting is open to my wision. O, mass’ 
Ernest, go now—may be it aint too late— 
speak all you has to say. I is a poor 
coloured ’oman, but I ken see de right, 
when my betters is blind as de bats what 
ken be ketched any hour ob de shinin’ 
day.” 

A peculiar expression passed over the 
features of the youth at these words,—a 
mingled expression of regret, hopeless- 
ness and pride ; but, instantly controlling 
his emotions, whatever they might be, 
he rejoined : 

“Mom Judy, you are a good soul, I 
know, but these things must not not be 
canvassed by people in your position. 
Excuse me, mom Judy, I am no longer a 
boy, and your young lady is no longer a 
child, as in the too happy time when I 
was admitted to her intimacy and your 
guardianship. All is now changed! 
mom Judy, and, henceforth, Clara and I 
can be nothing to each other—nothing. 
You must not talk to me in this way. I 
trust your young mistress will be blest 
in all the relations of life, and I will 
see her, once more, to tell her this, and 
bid her adieu. I intend soon to leave 
this country. As wé may meet no more, 
kind friend of my childhood! accept 
from me a slight token of regard. I think 
you will value this—no one else does.” 

So saying, Ernest drew forth a small 
and richly set picture of himself in early 
childhood, and, hagtily adding the con- 
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tents of his purse, placed all in the re- 
luctant hand of good old Judy; nor 
would he remain to hear her profuse 
thanks, and lamentations, at the failure 
of her hopes. Judy, left alone, gazed 
after the retreating form of her com- 
panion, and continued talking to herself: 

“ How did all dis come to pass? I is 
sure mass’ Ernest—bless de boy !—an’ 
my Miss Clara was made for one anoder, 
Dere mus’ be some wrong doin’ or mis- 
onderstandin’—dere mus’! My ole eyes 
has seed many wise people actin’ jist as ef 
dey had no sense,—dey great white folks, 
too,— but dis does beat all. Well,” and 
she wiped a tear from her eye, ‘ Farrer 
goberns de whole world, an’ He only ken 
make de crooked way straight, and right 
de wrong, wheresomever it may be.” 

And Judy took her way despondingly 
to her own apartment. Neither was 
she seen to interest herself about her 
usual employments. 


_ CHAPTER III. 


Clara sat alone in a summer-house, at 
the extremity of a shrubbery in which 
she often walked. There was a look of 
resolve in her pale face never before seen 
there, and her hazle and loving eye had 
caught the coldness peculiar to that of 
Conrad Clifford himself. If but a faded 
and stray leaf came wafted on the pass- 
ing breeze she started and turned yet 
paler. An open volume lay upon her 
knee; her head was thrown back, as 
though she was busy with proud thoughts. 
Yet there was no pride in the expression 
of her form, as she leaned heavily against 
the trellis-work which supported her, and 
a careful observer might have seen that 
her lids were wet with unshed tears, and 
her beautiful lips, by their compression, 
denoted an inward struggle, which, if it 
were past, had left its traces there. Clara 
had been the spoiled child of prosperity. 
Of self-government she knew but little, 
though native good sense and fine taste 
had saved her from many follies. She 
was beautiful and winning,—perfectly 
sincere, but sometimes wilful and haughty. 
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She had been, for many years, the con- 
stant playmate of Ernest Tatnall, and 
though never considering him in the light 
of a lover, he had been held by her in 
the highestesteem. Indeed, she knew not 
how strongly this affection, ‘which had 
grown with her growth and strengthened 
with her strength,” was inwoven with 
her very nature. She had admired Clif- 
ford’s noble and courtly air, his regular 
beauty, and that nameless charm which 
men of the world exercise over the un- 
ipitiated. She had been flattered by his 
undisguised admiration of herself. Am- 
bition, too, lent its aid in placing ber on 
her present footing with the elegant 
stranger. But all these things would 
never have procured the engagement 
which now -existed between her and her 
father’s guest, were it not for circum- 
stances which we will briefly narrate. 
An artful insinuation, first made by Clif- 
ford, and afterwards apparently con- 
firmed by recent events, had induced her 
to believe fully that Ernest was indiffer- 
ent to her; indeed, that his heart and 
vows were irrevokably given to another. 
Then it was that,—knowing herself be- 
loved by the stranger, as all his actions 
proved, and as he most unequivecally 
declared,—she strove, with all the force 
of a strong will, and all the incentives of 
pride and injured feeling, to establish for 
Clifford a throne in her heart, and she 
dreamed she had done this, —she said, 
‘*he is my fate, or I will make him so.” 
How many misguided women has this 
false sentiment led to the altar, and how 
many, alas, live to deplore its falsity ! 


But Clara was communing with her 
own spirit in the summer house, and 
there was one present to her imagination 
whose image she could not banish. The 
great, dark brows of Ernest seemed bent 
on her with doubt and dismay, and those 
deep, unfathomable eyes of his were read- 
ing her soul, and calmly reproaching her 
—woman’s instinct: “I would not be 
compeiled to school myself into loving 
him, but there is a great gulf between 
us—both plighted elsewhere; he recre- 
ant first. For what can I condemn my- 
self? Indeed he was never more intimately 
associated with me than he can be again, 
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and why do I reproach myself with pres- 
ent engagements, as though he had part 
or lot in the matter? Well, well!” 
And the fair girl passed her taper fingers 
through the long Saxon curls of her 
beautiful, gold-striped hair. ‘Well, what 
am I thinking of? My wedding, I sup- 
pose—and how lady Clifford, of Clifford 
Hall, will blush, when she introduces to 
her aristocratic visitants an American 
girl, whom her son married out of pure 
romance, and took home to mortify his 
mother’s pride.” 

Here the look of resolve seemed to die 
away on Clara’s face, and in its place, 
came one of irresolution—even despon- 
dency. 

“Conrad! yes, he is noble, self-sacrifi- 
cing, generous. He must save me from 
this—he must make our western world 
his home; and Ernest! I cannot bear 
that look from him. What shall I do? 
Ihave halfa mind to dismiss Clifford, 
cut Ernest forever, and, like Rebecca, 
Isabel, of Scotland, and all wise women, 
enjoy only single blessedness. Where 
do my thoughts wander ?” 

Ernest himself was before her. The 
ashen hue of death overspread her fea- 
tures. She half started, and clung to the 
ballustrade for: support. There was, in 
reality, the portentous brow of her day- 
dream bent on her, There were the un- 
searchable eyes looking into her heart’s 
mysteries, and there was the mouth, in- 
dicative of suffering and sorrow, which had 
never borne those indications before, 
Neither spoke, and yet volumes might be 
read in the eyes of both. At last Clara, 
collecting herself, as women are wont to 
do, in extremity, said, in faltering ac- 
cents : 

“Ernest—Mr. Tatnall—report says that 
you are about to marry Miss Fitz Allan. 
I wish to tender you my good wishes— 
we have been so long friends, intimate 
frierids.”” 

And the white hand was tremblingly 
extended, and the features assumed agains 
the coldness and hauteur which became 
the destined bride of Conrad Clifford. 
But red grew Ernest’s truthful brow, and 
his powerful eye flashed with unwunted 
fire. Instantly he comprehended all; 
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and with one foot advanced, and his right 
arm thrown out in the matchless grace 
of natural eloquence, as though he com- 
fronted some deadly, though unseen foe, 
he ejaculated, in thrilling accents, these 
words, fearful in their emphasis: 

“Clara, lam falsely betrayed! What 
man or demon has done this? Dare I 
lead another to the altar, when my whole 
being—my life’s love—every aspiration 
even of my childhood belong to you, and 
you alone. And this deep and deathless 
passion was treasured in secresy and si- 
lence till a time should come to warrant 
its revealings—till I could say proudly to 
your father, ‘wealth and distinction are 
mine,’ and hard would I have toiled, 
fully, uncompromisingly would I have 
given my youth’s energies to this single 
object—the far off hope of winning you 
at last; for O, Clara, in my blind: folly 
and presumption, I never doubted you. 
But why continue thas? I see it was 
all a cruel error, and bitter, most bitter 
has been my waking from an illusion too 
glorious to be real, too much removed 
from the common experience of life to 
have its verification, at least in this 
world.” 

It is a fearful thing to see manhood: 
weep, but the voice.of the excited speak: 
er, at this point, fairly gave way; tears,. 
hot and burning, streamed down his. 
cheeks, and he seemed, for the instant, a 
very child. But, pausing, the pride-of 
his strong sex came over him, aad:he 
added, almost coldly : 

‘“‘Adieu, Clara; we will never meet 
more! Think of me only as of ene,past~ 
away, and, if you can, think kindly of me 
also.” 

He was gone! Clara awoke, at once, 
to a full knowledge of her true ‘feelings . 
towards him, and a crushing sen. ¢ of all 
she had lost, almost bore her to the earth. 
A high sense of honor was e herent - 
principle of her nature, ana she felt 
humbled and debased, in her own eyes, 
that she was now bound by promise to . 
one, when her heart, undeceived, awaken- - 
ed, had, in its inmost recesses,. responded 
to the affection of another. Yat honor - 
asserted the superior claims ..of Clifford. 
She would not retreat. Ernest must be - 
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relinquished, forgotten. She must cast 
a mantle of oblivion over him, and all 
the associations of early life. But who 
could ever banish from the soul youth’s 
sweet recollections? As well might we 
bid the waves of ocean subside, and lie 
calm at our command—as well break the 
diamond, and expect to see its fragments 
sparkle no more, as strive to extinguish 
the beatified recollections which cluster 
around life’s enchanted morning! And 
so she found, when the effort had been 
made, and the appalling truth confirmed. 


CHAPTER IV. 


But we leave the dwelling of the Har- 
courts for a brief time, and attend Adol- 
phus Harcourt in his travels abroad. He 
had, for two ,years, traversed the conti- 
nent. Italia’s realm, bounteously blest 
by nature, glorified by art, adorned by 
postry, and hallowed as the home of 
heroes, now no longer dwellers of the 
earth, he had visited. At Hadrian’s 
tomb, he had watched the softened splen- 
dor of Italian moonlight, as olive tree and 
vine, citron and lime groves, orange trees 
and cypress, stood bathed in its yellow 
lustre. He had climbed the Alpine 
heights, where scarce a chamois hunter 
could find footing—where the mighty 
avalanche rolls its tremendous and con- 
centrated weight of frozen waters, alike 
on the happy cottage and the rural vil- 
lage, as overthrow and death come sud- 
denly attendant on the thunder peal of 
its downward march. He had visited the 
golden vintage hills of Spain, noted the 
Moorish splendor of her fallen fanes, the 
stately dignity of her titled Dons, and the 
darkly witching eyes of her graceful and 
veiled Donnas. He had mounted the 
grim height of precipices which overlook 
Highland trosachs and dells. He had 
gazed on blue lake Katrine, and inhaled 
the delicious air of Scottish hills, heath 
scented, and pure as the faith of Albyn’s 
noble sons. In cities, too, had a portion 
of his sojourn been passed. London, the 
mart of the world, with its ancient sins 
and its ancient glory, recorded in every 
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land, had, for a brief space, engrossed his 
attention. Here he had curiously scanned 
those archives of fame, and repositories 
of art, which are so charming to the 
scholar, and interesting to the traveller. 
In Paris he had looked on the ultra re- 
finement of civilization merging into 
vice, till all that should be lovely was 
hideous, and human nature forgot its 
charms, so ably was it aped by art. He 
had roved over the picturesque hills of 
green Erin, and the more sober, if less 
romantic, domain of the Welshman. 

His father’s letter reached him in the 
English metropolis, as he sat, with a 
small company of friends, at the Albion, 
famed for its recherché vwiands, no less 
than for the selectness of its patrons, 
Eagerly Adolphus seized the missive, 
with its numerous stamps and foreign 
air. “A letter from my father, Cuth- 
bert,” said he to a young gentleman with 
whom he was, at the instant, conversing. 
“A letter from my father; pray will you 
excuse me for a moment?” Cuthbert 
lighted his cigar, and bowing courteous- 
ly, left his friend to the perusal of his 
letter. Adolphus shaded his eyes with 
his hand, read and re-read the epistle, 
and, suddenly starting up, rejoined his 
associate : 

“Cuthbert,” said he, placing his arm 
in that of his friend, and joining him in 
his promenade, “‘do you know a family 
of the name of Clifford? George, Earl 
of Clifford, is the old lord, and my lady 
was from some famous house, I forget 
which, in your heraldric records,” 


“Let me see,”’ returned Cuthbert, med- 
itating. ‘Yes, I have it. You remem- 
ber Norton, of Norton, to whom I intro- 
duced you atour club? Well, Norton 
married Lord Clifford’s daughter, who is, 
I am informed, a lovely woman. There 
were two brothers in the Clifford family. 
The eldest, Godfrey, who will heir his 
father’s title, took a strange fancy to the 
East Indies, and is abroad somewhere 
now. The second son, Conrad, has gone 
to America, and that is the amount of 
my cognizance of the Cliffords.” 

“Have you any personal acquaintance 
with any member of that family,” asked 
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Adolphus, lowering his voice to a whis- 
per, and adding with emotion, “I must 
make you my confidant. Ido this freely, 
as I am sure of the honor and nobleness 
of your character. Here is a communi- 
cation from my father, which announces 
the marriage of my only sister as about 
being consummated with this same Con- 
rad Clifford. I must and will see these 
people before I leave England, which my 
father enjoins me to do immediately, in 
order that I may be present at my sister’s 
nuptials. But, I tell you frankly, Cuth- 
bert, instead of returning in the next 
steamer to New York, as my father sug- 
gests that I should do, I will send an ex- 
cuse for two or three weeks, and make 
this visit, which, you may readily see 
will be an awkward one to my future 
relatives, the Cliffords.”’ 

Cuthbert mused an instant, and re- 
plied : 

“You are right, Harcourt, quite right 
in this matter. There was Miss Clifford, 
previous to her marrige with Norton, of 
whom I spoke before, who visited at Sir 
John Cuthbert’s, and I knew her there. 
Charles, a brother of Norton, was my 
chum in college. Yes, on the strength 
of family acquaintance, I will go with you 
to Clifford Hall. But I warn you, in 
advance, that they are a proud race, and 
you must approach the delicate matter 
you just now intimated, with great tact. 
My lady, of Clifford, was a Somerset, and 
beautiful as all her race have been, has, 
at the same time, a large share of arro- 
gance and exclusiveness.” 

Adolphus elevated his head at this in- 
timation, and while his face glowed with 
honest feeling, responded : 

“Were she, my dear Cuthbert, a queen 
on her throne, and did she wield the scep- 
tre of the world, she might be proud of 
an alliance with Clara Harcourt; for my 
sister is one on whom the blights of a 
false civilization have not fallen. She is 
pure as Alpine snow—beautiful, highly 
intellectual, and—”’ 

But here Adolphus, pausing, blushed 
at Ais own enthusiasm, and bowed apolo- 
getically for the warmth of his eulogium 
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on one with whom he was so nearly con- 
nected. 


The friends were soon on the way to 
Clifford Hall, and they conversed on top- 
ics interesting to one, as he imparted, and 
to the other as he received information, 
regarding English manners, prejudices, 
and modes of life. At last, Clifford park 
opened before them, green, and broad, 
with its rich yielding carpet of soft grass, 
its clumps and groves of trees, its ant- 
lered deer, marble fountains and artificial 
lakes. Through this area passed the two 
young men, and then the great Hall burst 
on their vision, like a grand thought 
amidst our reveries. Somewhat touched 
by time it was, yet in a state of perfect 
preservation, and looked defyingly from 
its ancient site, as an old warrior with 
undiminished strength grasps his battle 
axe, and surveys the field of conflict. 
The severe aspect of the house lessened 
when it was more nearly approached, and 
the elegance within became fairly dis- 
cernible. Its windows were richly draped 
with curtains of heavy silk and costly 
embroidery. Marble vases, of ample 
size, filled with rare exotics, sent per- 
fumed airs through half opened case- 
ments and doors ajar. While statues, in 
every variety of graceful repose, occupied 
their appropriate niches at angle and 
curve, and mounds and terraces, grottoes 
and pagodas—the joint products of taste 
and wealth, art and refinement, every 
where delighted the eye, and gratified 
that innate sense of beauty, in different 
degrees, common to all. 

The Hall bell was rung. A liveried 
servant was instantly in attendance. 
“My Lord Clifford was at home, and 
would see his visitors shortly.” In the 
meantime, they were ushered into his 
lordship’s library, and the consequential 
waiter retired; nor was his lordship long 
in making his appearance, and greeted 
his guests with great urbanity. When 
informed that his son, Conrad, was now 
a guest at Harcourt’s residence, he seem- 
ed gratified,—scanned Adolphus with 
perfectly well-bred interest, and, shaking 
Cuthbert’s hand warmly, declared ‘“‘no- 
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thing could give him greater pleasure 
than welcoming a nephew of Sir John 
Cuthbert to Clifford Hall, especially as he 
came accompanied by a young gentlemen 
to whose hospitable house he felt himself 
under peculiar obligations.” 

Lord Clifford was certainly a high-toned 
gentleman, and his tall form, grace of ut- 
terance, and chivalric air, rendered him 
a fitting master of his noble house, as well 
as acharming host and agreeable com- 
panion. 

“You will, of course, remain here for 
some days,” continued Lord Clifford, 
“and as you are doubtless fatigued with 
travel, and desire the repose of your own 
apartments, I will order you shown thith- 
er. Adieu, then, till dinner at half-past 
six.” 

Lord Clifford then rang, and consign- 
ing our visitors to the guidance of a do- 
mestic, left them them with a courteous 
inclination of the head and a smile of 
great sweetness. 

“T confess Iam, so far, perfectly de- 
lighted with all I see and hear,” remark- 
ed Cuthbert to Adolphus, as soon as they 
were fairly alone in the magnificent 
chamber assigned them. ‘“‘ Look there! 
and tell me if a gentleman’s seat in mer- 
ry England is not something to admire ?” 

He pointed to a view of sti!l loveliness, 
as he spoke, which lay spread out before 
the open window. All the softness and 
quiet of an English prospect stood revealed 
by autumnal sunshine. The squirrel leap- 
ed from tree to tree; flocks bleated in the 
far off plains, and cottages of a thriving 
tenantry dotted the distant scene. 

In due time dinner was announced, 
and, led forth to the gorgeous dining- 
room, our friends, with some trepidation, 
after a formal introduction to Lady Clif- 
ford and two other ladies, seated them- 
selves at table. Lady Clifford was elab- 
orately dressed. Her form, brought out 
to the best advantage, was rather dimin- 
utive, but she moved like a fairy. Her 
eyes were light blue, her eye-brows ex- 
ceedingly black, and her redundant hair, 
plaited and arranged in the Greek style, 
was of a dark brown shade. Her nose 


‘was aquiline, and the dilated nostril and 
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delicate ear asserted her aristocratic de- 
scent. But the mouth was by far the most 
expressive feature of her face. A short 
upper, and slightly protruding under lip, 
guarded by dimples in either cheek, 
caused it to appear pretty and piquant, 
but a latent scorn mingled with its con- 
descending sm:le; and when in repose, it 
was decided and almost forbidding. Her 
neck was white, delicate and arched like 
the swan’s ; her hands and feet were per- 
fect, and a natural lisp rather added to 
the interest one felt while she spoke. 
When her eye fell full on you, you could 
not exactly define its meaning, but there 
was the precise cold glance before noted 
as belonging to Conrad Clifford, her fa- 
vourite son, who greatly resembled her 
altogether. Under her especial care he 
had imbibed many false ideas, being in- 
du!ged in his most extravagant and un- 
reasonable wishes, and always preferred 
to his elder brother, Godfrey, who, both 
personally and mentally, was the coun- 
terpart of the good old Earl. 


CHAPTER V. 


My Lady took Adolphus under her sole 
patronage during dinner,—had eyes and 
ears for no one else, and evinced sincere 
disappointment when, in answer to her 
inquiries respecting Conrad, he assured 
her he had never seen her son, having 
been simply informed by letter that he 
was an intimate friend of his father’s 
family. He did not deem it proper at 
this time to add more, but determined, as 
there was a party expected at Clifford 
Hall in the evening, then to make a com- 
munication on which he thought so much 
depended. He fancied that a téte-a-téte 
with her ladyship could be more easily 
procured while in a crowd, than when 
only in the presence of the family circle, 
and in this conjecture le was right. 

Lady Clifford seemed resolved to make 
a lion of Adolphus, and presenting him 
with grace, to the company, commenced 
expressing her admiration of his country, 
its scenery, &c., of wkich she had read 
and heard. There was one among the ele- 
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gant looking women who filled her Iady- 
ship’s drawing rooms, whose appearance 
struck him as very interesting. She was 
young, pale and slight, with a figure 
drooping as a willow branch. Her hair 
was unusually light; her eyes soft blue, 
and an indescribable melancholy pervad- 
ed her voice, looks and actions, There 
was evidently but little interest for her in 
the glittering scene by which she was en- 
vironed. At dinner, (for she was one of the 
ladies present,) he had scarcely noticed 
her, but, now, amidst a smiling crowd, 
her deep dejection and wandering eye im- 
pressed him with the belief that some 
heavy calamity bore her down, and her 
heart shared none of the hilarity attend- 
ant on gay parties. She was much with 
Lady Clifford, and seemed to consider her 
almost the only person present with 
whom she held any kind of sympathy. 

“ Look at this superb bigonia, Mr. Har- 
court,” said Lady Clifford, as she led 
Adolphus to a recess, where the flower 
she named was set, in full bloom, filling 
a rich china vase. The fragile young 
girl was with her, as, seating herself on 
an ottoman, she motioned him to be seat- 
ed also, and continued: 

“Conrad has a taste for flowers, and I 
please myself with thinking how many 
rare things of the sort he will bring with 
him from America.” 

“There are other flowers which your 
son is likely to transfer to this land, or 
at least one other, I should say, a rare 
and lovely one.” 

“‘T do not at all comprehend you,” said 
her Ladyship carelessly, and glancing 
quickly at her pale companion, who evi- 
dently started, and was deathly white. 

“TI mean, to be brief, my lady, that 
your son, as I am advised, waits only my 
return, to lead to the altar a near relative 
of my own, and—” 

But here a faint scream from the young 
lady, expressive of most heart-wrung ag- 
ony, interrupted him, and she fell quite 
senseless to the floor. Lady Clifford 
looked angrily at Adolphus, and, drawing 
her figure to its full height, said, with 
cutting scorn : 

“Dare you tell me this, impudent in- 
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truder! Behold in that lady, whom the 
infamous falsehood you have just uttered 
has well nigh killed, Augusta Clifford, 
the wife of that Conrad whom you so 
foully slander !” 

A scene of confusion instantly ensued, 
during which the lady was borne away ; 
but Adolphus stood like one petrified. 
He beheld his beloved sister on the brink 
of a frightful precipice. He realized, to 
the fullest extent, her danger and his 
house’s impending disgrace. The hall 
and its occupants faded from his eyes. 
He was as one entranced, and how long 
he would thus have remained we know 
not, but his friend was at his side, and, 
taking his arm, said kindly: 

‘*My dear Harcourt, there is some 
strange mistake here. We must leave 
the hall instantly, though the hour is 
late.” te 

Roused by Cuthbert’s words, Adolphus 
strode haughtily away, and was immedi- 
ately on the road to London. To Cuthbert 
he said nothing of the shock he had re- 
ceived, but a few hours before his depar- 
ture for America, while sitting with his 
friend, the latter made the following com- 
munication, which we will give in his 
own language: 

“My dear Harcourt, I most sincerely 
sympathise with you in the distressing 
affair, which is both a scandal and re- 
proach to the time-honoured house of 
Clifferd—to say nothing of the heart- 
burning and woe it must cause elsewhere, 
But I was about to inform you that, since 
coming to town, I have heard the history 
of that poor creature who fainted when 
your revelation was made to Lady Clif- 
ford, and who now lies on a bed of sick- 
ness, from which she will never recover. 
Augusta Clifford is the niece, ward and 
heiress of a country gentleman, Mr. Stan- 
hope, of great wealth, but eccentric and 
peculiar. His niece he worships with the 
devotion of a man who has but one ob- 
ject on which to centre his affections. 
She has been greatly admired, and is, as 
you see, even now, scarcely more than a 
child, Lady Clifford, being a family 
connexion, assumed the task of bringing 


her out. Augusta was, necessarily, much 
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with Conrad, and became attached to 
him with all the wild enthusiasm of life’s 
earliest dream of love. Lady Clifford is 
a woman of the world, Conrad was, 
after all, but a younger son, and if a 
wealthy bride were secured, with his 
proud family connexions, his fortune 
would be made, The extreme youth of 
both parties was an objection to immedi- 
ate marriage, but a much more insur- 
mountable difficulty existed in the de- 
termined resolution of Mr. Stanhope, 
that Augusta should remain single till 
she came of age. A declaration once 
made by Mr. Stanhope, was like the laws 
of the Medes and Persians. From his 
strong resolves there could be no appeal. 
Besides, lady Clifford shrewdly suspected 
that her son, Conrad, was not agreeable 
to the old gentleman, who had once re- 
marked, to her great mortification, that 
‘Godfrey had in him the stern stuff of 
old Sir Reginald Clifford, who was every 
inch a soldier, and no milksop, as, he 
feared, her younger son, Conrad would 
be.’ Her ladyship compressed her lips 
at this, and their natural expression of 
irony and derision settled darkly upon 
them. At this instant her resolve was 
taken. There should be a private mar- 
riage between Conrad and Augusta Stan- 
hope, which would put it out of the 
power of either to change. She knew 
the fickleness and want of principle which 
were cardinal faults_in the character of 
Conrad. She didnot distrust Augusta for 
a reason like this. Too fairly was truth 
written on the mild brow of the maiden 
for a supposition of the kind. But she 
did fear that her matured judgment 
would discover the worthlessness of a 
lover now adored with the unreasoning 
fervor, known but once ina human life, 
Prosperous or miserable, in its realiza- 
tion, how that morning dream clings 
about the fibres of our hearts! Dyed in 
the hues of heaven, fanned by enchanted 
airs, guarded by pure love, how does even 
its sacred memory shed a distant light on 
after years, when the world is dark and 
friends are few! Even in the golden 
lap of prosperity, we turn to it with vain 
yearnings, and feel, as we grasp ambition, 
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or secure any aim for which we have 


‘toiled, that this one pearl of life out- 


values all its after possessions—wealth, 
fame, or power. 

‘** And such was the love which Au- 
gusta Stanhope has borne, and still bears, 
to Conrad Clifford. My Lady had pro- 
cured the marriage, was present at its 
ceremony, and only concealed it from 
motives of policy, as we have seen. Poor 
Augusta felt that she had acted a part, 
and lived under the misery of conceal- 
ment and deception for more than a year, 
when the faithless Conrad, weary of his 
young bride, and the restraints imposed 
by her continual presence, declared that, 
as Mr. Stanhope was growing more and 
more infirm, he thought a year or two 
would end his life, and that, in the mean- 
time, to avoid a denouement, he had de- 
cided on foreign travel. He had, he said, 
been too long tied to his mother’s apron- 
strings (my lady was unacquainted with 
such a vulgar thing as an apron)—that 
being a trite form of expression, and 
only adopted to give colour to his restless 
desire for change. ‘ At all events,’ said 
he, ‘I will remain abroad till the old man 
dies, and Augusta has secured his estate, 
and then we will meet on better terms, 
novelty enhancing our former affection.’ 

“He went to America, and won, I 
doubt not, by the European elegance of 
Southern mansions, the high-bred hospi- 
tality of Southern gentlemen, and the 
houri-like charms of Southern beauties, 
delayed, on false pretences, his sojourn 
at Harcourt House, because, in truth, his 
heart was captivated by the beauty, in- 
telligence, and accomplishments of your 
sister. Passion, for the first time, really 
possessed his soul, and he determined, at 
whatever cost, to secure the object of his 
love. Accustomed to make his own 
wishes a law—unused to sober reason, or 
the dictates of right principle, he be- 
lieved that his former marriage could be 
annulled, as the party was under age; 
or, even if this were impossible, that he 
could spend many years—a life-time, if 
he chose—with the lovely Clara. What 
her fate might be, if detection followed 
the base act he proposed, never troubled 
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him. He was one of those accustomed 
to consider himself first in all things, and 
little regarded the welfare of others, pro- 
vided he himself had his views furthered ; 
and this, my dear Adolphus, as I take it, 
is the history of a most unmanly and de- 
testable course of conduct, which your 
immediate presence at home can alone 
prevent from producing most disastrous 
results.” 

Adolphus grasped the hand of the 
young Englishman, and exclaimed: 

“*Q, Cuthbert, had I the wings of the 
wind, how soon would my errand be sped ! 
As it is, I must abide those cruel delays 
which I may not avert, and which will, 
perhaps, seal the fate of Clara Harcourt, 
my sister, of whom I was so proud— 
who, in my vain security, I supposed set 
apart from even the approach of rude- 
ness, much more of villainy. Yes! I 
must wait till the commander of this 
steamer says, ‘We are ready.’ (Were 
the Atlantic telegraph in active opera- 
tion, I might hope for speedy communi- 
cation, and my misery would be les- 
sened.) As it is, I must wait! What 
an awful word that ‘wait’ is to the 
fevered anxiety of a mind which looks 
upon delay as a calamity worse than 
death. Adieu, my friend, I must be a- 
board in due season, and remember, -that 
though I despise the name of Clifford as 
I do that of mean treachery, yet I rever- 
ence the virtue of a Cuthbert, English- 
man though he be, and allied to English 
nobles.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


And now the proud ship was fairly 
launched into the glassy world-encircling 
ocean. Majestically she trod the waters, 
and over her streamed the lion-banner of 
unconquered Britain. There was sun- 
light on ocean’s dark-blue bosom, and a 
white foam on her slow rolling waves, as 
the noble ship cut rapidly through the 
yielding element, and, like a creature of 
human intelligence, marched straight to 
the western world, to which the star of 
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empire had preceded her, and to whose 
friendly shores she had already conveyed 
so many, who would convert the desert 
into the garden, the forest into the city, 
and the solitary woodland into the cul- 
tured plantation. On she sped, and 
though no prosperous breezes blew, yet 
was her course uninterrupted. The all- 
conquering power of steam drove her on. 
As action rightly guided, develops the 
discoveries of genius, so her iron wheel, 
which divided old ocean’s sluggish waters, 
asserted to the world mind’s element-con- 
trolling might. Franklin had, long ago, 
grasped the wing of lightning, and an- 
other son of the West had since bound 
fire to the purposes of man; for steam 
propels not only the leviathan of the 
ocean, but the tremendous rattling car, 
as it shoots past hill and dale, river and 
city, plain and forest,—a wonder of 
modern discovery, a triumph and a glory 
to our own day and generation ! 

But we digress. Day had withdrawn 
her red mantle from the deep, when 
Cynthia, saffron queen of solemn night, 
trod, with silver footsteps, her ocean do- 
main. High rode her pale car in heaven’s 
calm profound, and here and there a 
star greeted her, as clouds, at first light, 
but soon assuming a gloomier hue, sailed 
past the horizon, and, congregating in 
the West, put on their black battle 
armour, and sent out their warrior-voiced 
winds to herald a coming tempest. 
Gloomily moaned a world of sluggish 
but illimitable waters, as the storm-spirit 
brooded ominously over their mighty 
profound, and clapped his wings when 
mournful thunder rolled over the heavens, 
and instant volleys of jagged lightning 
darted athwart a portentous atmosphere. 
Slowly rose the ocean, groaning heavily, 
as it shook off the lethargy of inaction, 
and roused itself to the conflict. Up rose 
its mountain waves, like an army of 
steeds rushing to battle, bestrode by riders 
whose white plumes wave grandly, as, 
with perfect discipline, they gallop over a 
vast war-plain. 

And now the struggle, in truth, came! 
The gallant ship strained and groaned 
and lurched, as she mounted wave after 
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wave, and boldly presented her adventur- 
ous prow to old Neptune’s vigourous 
blows. Adolphus stood upon the deck. 
His countenance was very pale, and, ad- 
vancing to the commander of the steamer 
—a man of tried courage and acknow- 
ledged skill— 

“Captain,” said he, “tell me what 
our fate is likely to be, and whether, if 
we are to perish, there is any chance of 
our communicating with our friends,— 
at least, I mean, what are the measures, 
however hopeless, resorted to in such ex- 
tremity, for transmitting intelligence, 
though they be likely, a million to one, 
to fail ?” 

“Young man,” said the captain, sor- 
rowfully, while courage sat on his bronzed 
features, ‘you are no sailor, I see, and 
this blow must continue nine days, at 
least, before I give up the ship, if she 
continue so long living upon the waters. 
We must now combat theirrage. When 


” 


sinking, we can seal the perishing man’s 
letter in a bottle, and consign its brittle 


envelope to chance, Providence, fate, or 
what you will.” 

An instant crash here prevented and 
concluded the captain’s discourse. He 
walked rapidly to the stern of the agi- 
tated vessel, and soon his stentorian voice 
was heard ordering, inspiring and nerv- 
ing those under his control. Adolphus, 
quite unused to scenes of this kind, awed 
and impressed by the perils of those 
“who go down to the sea in ships,” re- 
tired to his own eabin, preferring a prayer 
to Him in whose hands are the tempests 
and swift-winged winds, “who maketh 
His pavilion round about Him dark 
waters and thick clouds of the sky.” 

Sweetly rose the clear sunshine of the 
succeeding day on the scene of the late 
tempest. A tremendous swell alone 
indicated last night’s elemental strife, 
and the brave ship plied her mighty 
wheels as steadily as though no obstacle 
had disturbed the equanimity of her 
voyage over ocean’s sunless caves, where 
orient pearls, dead men’s skulls, agate, 
wedges of gold, coral and sea flowers, 
are forever folded in the winding-sheet of 
restless, cold and crystal waters. 


| Joy 


We return to Grove Hill and its in- 
habitants, where preparations for Clara 
Harcourt’s marriage were going forward 
on a scale of great magnificence; while 
Judy maintained an aspect of solemn 
meditation, visiting her friend of the 
spring-house, Delia, daily, and confiding 
to her appreciative ears the dilemma in 
which she found herself. 

It was autumn now—the poetic autumn 
of Southern latitudes. All the trees of 
the forest were changed in hue, save live 
oaks, whose mournful moss swept the 
earth beneath their wide-spreading 
branches, and sighed as autumn gales 
swayed their graceful drapery to and fro, 
—and upright pines, with their strong, 
tall trunks and plumy crests, which gave 
out a murmur resembling ocean’s distant 
roll, and laurel trees, consecrated to 
vitorious wreathes, because we would 
vainly attempt to perpetuate human re- 
nown, and seek its symbol in “ the laurel 
never sere.” Bay leaves were richly spot- 
ted, and came flying down at intervals, 
dying, but greatly beautified by the pro- 
cess of decay. Oaks were shrouded in 
crimson, rich as a monarch’s garb, Sassa- 
fras and China-trees were golden yellow. 
The tints softened one into the other like 
colours in the rainbow, and everywhere 
enlivened the forest and adorned the up- 
lands with a mellow grandeur, soon to 
merge into winter’s desolation. The 
great river, wandering in_ sunlight, 
seemed to catch the varied hues of over- 
hanging vines, gigantic trees, and many- 
flowered shrubs, which garnished and 
glorified its sinuous windings, and drew 
sustenance from its exhaustless waters. 
Guided by Nature’s mysterious instincts, 
the jetty wild duck floated slowly on 
Southern waves, rejoicing in the plenty 
of abundant harvests, and avoiding the 
bleak gales of a less favoured region. 
Blue-birds were exultant for abandoning 
the task of initiating their young in the 
mysteries of airy flight, they dismissed 
the fledglings to their fate, and sitting 
free on lofty branches, sang their fure- 
well song to summer, while thrashers 
and twittering sparrows joined in the 
lay. 
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Luscious were the fruits even of un-- 
cultivated Nature in those Southern 
lands! Wild-grape arbours wound about 
the trunks and limbs of her forest mon- 
archs, and offered purple treasures to the 


‘hand of the gatherer. Persimmons, rich 
as the West Indian star apple, were so 
abundant as to suggest the idea of mere 
waste in the river swamp. Hickory-nuts 
strewed the ground, and covered the over- 
hanging bough. Sloes, black as night, 
hung in clusters about the way of the 
wanderer, and mellow May-pops invited 
his hand. Chinquapins opened their 
thorny coats, ready for use; and haws, 
the apples of the wilderness, were ripe as 
hope in its completion. Fan-like pal- 
mettoes, and aromatic heart-leaves graced 
earth nearer its surface, where, combined 
with deer-grass and wild thyme, honey- 
weed and wild sunflower, a perfect wil- 
derness of sweets delighted the senses, 
and carried imagination back to primeval 
days, when the red warrior pursued his 
war path, hunted flying game, launched 
his light canoe, built his rude cabin, and 
wooed his dusky bride, himself the most 
picturesque adjunct of the forest scene. 
Here arose a green mound, the tomb of 
his departed ancestors, and occasionally 
was found an arrow-point of sharpened 
stone, which once winged its deathful 
flight through these wilds. Here sage 
women of Indian tribes, now only known 
by a name unchronicled in history, col- 
lected healing plants of great medicinal 
virtue, and nutritious fruits, such as the 
Indian potato and palmetto cabbage, 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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which the pale face, in his agricultural 
wealth and esculapian security, cares 
not to note. Bell-shaped, sun-coloured 
jasmines wildly flung their fairy-like 
arches over denuded trunks still stand- 
ing, and forest trees in all the parapher- 
nalia of half-clad branches, where the 
squirrel builds his nest, and the wild bee 
hives its honied treasures. Here the fat 
terrapin—another, and delicious form of 
turtle-—sprawled in luxurious security on 
the congenial mud-bank, where its alder- 
man-like proportions have been matured, 
and the opossum,—choice game of the 
negro,—sleek and well-fed, was ready for 
capture. Partridges, fresh from the pea- 
fields, everywhere ripened, whistled and 
settled in whirring groups, while wild 
turkeys, at times, gave forth their 
peculiar and unmistakable gobble. Nim- 
ble, alert and fearful, the untamed deer 
peered through interstices and loop-holes 
of the redundant undergrowth ; but, with 
the characteristic timidity of its wild race, 
vanished in an instant. A russet carpet 
of faded grass and decaying leaves, 
covered earth’s surface in the swamp, 
save where a turbid mud-tinted lagoon, 
ora black quagmire, broke the level of 
the ground; or a fallen trunk, once the 
puissant supporterof many-leaved boughs, 
denuded of its honours, lay, like bravery 
conquered, and under its decaying bark 
the lizard dwelt, and the serpent rolled 
its scaly length, like cunning, of which 
it is the type, seeking to disguise itself 
beneath that which bears no affinity to 
its own foulness, 
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CANTO III. 


Ten days have cnred our hero quite. 
Once more behold him safe and sound, 
Rigged in a suit of virgin white, 
Upon a country pic-nic bound. 


Up drives a wagon packed and jammed 
With chairs, beaus, straw, chaff, litter, girls. 

In Bess, and Tom, and John are crammed, 
Crack goes the whip, and off it whirls! 


* Hem—Mr. Johnson, girls,” cries Bess. 


Just then a gully helps them bow. 
Back pitch the chairs, out tumbles Tom, 
And Bess right after. Bless us now! 


“ Whoa!” “Hold on!” “Stop!” “euch!” “euch!” Screech! Screech! 
The team takes fright, and rears and jumps; 

The charging horses onward pitch, 
Bump! bump! o’er gullies, ruts, and stumps! 


The frightened girls crouch in the bed; 
The dancing chairs bounce headlong out; 
The flying chaff chokes down their throats— 
They cough, scream, bellow, sneeze, and shout. 


Away they rattle! Clear the track! 
A flock of lazy geese a-head ; 

With flapping wings, and outstretched neck, 
And furious hisses, screaming fled. 


A donkey sees the ruin pass, 
And, peering at it through the fence, 
Kicks up his heels, with other pranks,— 
Perhaps to make his compliments!— 


Down-hill they dashed until they met 
A bleating choir of quaker sheep. 
With twitching tails, and nodding heads, 
In vain they shun the wagon’s sweep. 


A woolly, nigger-headed ram, 
Jammed in the throng, was hampered fast ; 
Down came the crashing wheels, and straight 
His soul from sheep to mutton passed. 


Down through the heaving throng of sheep 
Careered the whirling wagon fast, 

As drives a bark amid the crests 
Of woolly waves before the blast.— 


At length the driver checks their speed. 
Here we will leave them safe and sound, 
And back to Tom and Bessie turn, 
Left rolling on the dusty ground. 














Up scrambled Tom, by chance unhurt, 
Instinctively his hands essayed 

To brush away the hateful dirt, 
But quick he sprang to Bessie’s aid. 


But she is on her feet as soon. 

“What! ain’t you hurt?” at once both ery. 
Then stop to give their wonder breath 

A moment at the mystery. 


Then on their clothes their eyes descend, 
They see their queer predicaments ; 
And both at once begin to joke’ 
Each other’s plight for self-defence. 


But, “where’s the wagon?” There it goes, 
Down rattling like a mountain rock, 

Wrenched from its bed, and headlong plunged 
From cliff to cliff with shattering shock ! 


Or like a baby down the steps, 

Who falls, and bumps, and bumps, and bawls, 
And all the household rushes out, 

And deafening clamours fill the halls! 


At that their jokes are quickly hushed, 
Bess stands with terror almost crazed. 

“Qh, John!” she cries, “ He’ll break his neck! 
Run, run, and catch ’em! Quick! make haste!” 


And never waiting, off she dashed— 
Full fifty yards her footsteps win; 
Before Tom’s eyes spread wide enough 

To let an idea fairly in. 


“ My gracious! whata woman! Whew! 
I never—pshaw!” Away he goes! 

For terror Bessie fairly flew, 
With streaming hair and stumping toes! 


But Tom, at first, could hardly make 
His laughter-drunken legs obey ; 

But, roused at length for manhood’s sake, 
He scattered dust like flying spray. 


But Bessie still, like flying Hope, 
Beyond his fingers, onward fied ; 

Or like the hat you chase in vain, 
Whirled like a planet, far ahead. 


But, as she fled, one reckless foot 
Between her dangling hoops was thrust ; 
Out go her hands, and down she sprawls, 
And stamps her likeness in the dust! 


Tom hurries up to help her rise. 
She takes his hand with awkward grace, 

As red as any pepper-pod, 

The sweat all streaming from her face. 
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“ There, thank you.” “ Have you hurt yourself?” 
“ No damage but a little dirt. 

But where’s the wagon?” “ Here it comes. 
Don’t be alarmed. Nobody’s hurt.”’ 


“Oh, me! I’m almost out of breath! 

Good gracious! How they frightened me! 
I’ve nearly iun myself to death !— 

—We country girls can run, you see!” 


“ Yes—rather,” dryly answers Tom, 
‘** But come, let’s leave this blazing sun ; 
Here, take my arm. Let's hunt a seat,— 
There under yonder tree is one.— 


“ Well, shall we try again?” he said, 
And wiped his face, and breeches too; 
“Yes,” answered Bess, and brushed her frock, 
“ A failure now would never do.” 


“But won't it take too long to dress ? 
The others will not like to wait.” 
“Pshaw! They can go, and we,” said Bess, 
“Can take the buggy any rate.” 


At length the wagon comes along— 
Now questions hurtle to and fro. 

And Bess and Tom jump in again, 
The horses start, and back they go. 


Then at the house they all would wait, 
But Bess declares they shall not stay. 

“ What selfishness!” And off she packs 
Them, nolens volens, on their way. 


Forthwith she has the coachman called: 
“Sam.” “Savount, missis.” “ Harness Dart.” 
“Hi! Dart? He’s in de parscher, Miss; 
Yo’ couldn't catch him. Bless yo’ heart!” 


“Well, get old Joe, or Fanny then.” 
“Fan’s lame, and marster’s got ole Joe.” 

“Where?” “In de boggy, Miss, an’ gone 
To town, I ’specs, an hour ago.” 


“The buggy gone? What is there, then?” 
“ You'll have to take ole Bags, de mule. 

She’s sure, dat Bags, but moughty slow! 
And den, for backing, sich a fool!” 


“A mule! D’ye think I'd drive a mule? 
—Well, what is there to hitch her to?” 
“ We'se got a fust rate tumble-cart, 
We hauls manure in. Dat ‘ill do.” 


“ You’re lazy, Sam! I see it, Sir, 
That's what the trouble’s all about. 
Have something here in half an hour, 

To carry us, or else, look out !” 














At that Sam’s wits began to work— 
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Tom’s stable sable friend was he; 
And as he thought his wrath grow hot, 
Old scores, at least, should settled be. 


At every step his passion grew, 


And trick on trick began to crowd, 
And fast and faster turned his thoughts, 
Until they fairly hummed aloud. 


“ Ole Bags! ha, ha! 
Gee up! Cluck, cluck! 


*Go ’long, you fool! 
I'll make you go! 


Take dat!’ Whack! kick!—whack! kick!—whack! kick! 
— What makes de dratted cuss do so?’” 


To such a tune he hitched the mule, 
Then lashed her into stubbornness, 
To inake her balk. Then drove her up, 


Ere Bess and Tom had changed their dress. 


J. 
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A LECTURE, NOT ON THE DEVIL, BUT WHISKERS, 


BY R——, OF TENNESSEE. 


Ladies and Gentlemen of Pineville: 

Having upon the last lecture evening* 
essayed to discuss his Satanic Majesty, 
and becoming as much frightened as did 
the Witch of Endor at the veritable ap- 
pearance of Samuel, the son of Elkanah, 
instead of her man Peter Funk, with a 
white sheet thrown over his shoulders, 
and his face rendered ghostly by the aid 
of the meal tub, as was laid down in the 
original programme, I failed to comply 
with my promise, made in an unguarded 
hour, to deliver before you a lecture. The 
committee say, however, that they will 
not so let me off, but insist upon a com- 
pliance with my promise. 

In all gravity, then, ladies and gentle- 
men, I invite your attention for a short 
half hour to the consideration of that hur- 
sute appendage of man, vulgarly yclept 
whiskers. ‘Bless me!” some captious 


hearer will exclaim. “what have whiskers 
got to do with the Devil?” Nothing on 
earth, my good sir, that I am aware of — 
but what has the Devil got to do with my 
lecture? Have I not most distinctly 
announced that, considering his Satanic 
Majesty a tabooed subject to discuss be- 
fore ears polite, I have concluded not to 
raise the devil by lecturing upon him ? 
Fact is, I could not do justice to my sub- 
ject for fear of the preachers and ithe 
women. So then you see, my good sir, 
being in for a lecture, a man must per 
force have something to lecture upon. 
Now, after the Devil, there are but two 
possible subjects in the world, videlicet, 
whiskers and hooped petticoats. And as 
your speaker has worn the one and not 
the other, and may, therefore, reasonably 
be presumed to know somewhat of the 
first, and to be profoundly ignorant of the 





*See the last June number of this Magazine. 
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other, he has chosen to chat a half hour 
with you this evening in vindication of the 
much contemned institution, the Beard. 

Nor think, I pray you, that the subject 
I have selected is one too low to be treat- 
ed in the ex cathedra style befitting this 
presence. I would stop the mouth of any 
such caviller with that line from Terence 
which once shook a Roman theatre with 
overwhelming applause—‘ Homo sum et 
humani a me nil alienum puto!!” And 
then, have I not the countenance of Mo- 
ses and St. Paul? Can anything be con- 
sidered low which the inspired lawgiver 
of the Jews deemed worthy of special 
mention? In Leviticus was not this di- 
rection given to the chosen people: “ Ye 
shall not round the corners of your heads, 
neither shalt thou mar the corners of thy 
beard.” Moses, then, was most emphat- 
ically against shaving, and in favor of 
wearing whiskers. And Saul of Tarsus 
gives us very distinctly to understand 
which side of the question he is to be 
understood as being upon. In his Ist 
Epistle to the Corinthians, do you not re- 


member how forcibly he descants upon 
the unnaturalness and bad taste of a wo- 
man appearing in church uncovered, and 


of a man wearing long hair. ‘ But,” he 
exclaims, “every woman that prayeth or 
prophesieth with her head uncovered, 
dishonoureth her head, for it is even all 
one as if she were shaven. For if the 
woman be not covered, let her also 
be shorn; but if it be a shame for a wo- 
man to be shorn, let ber be covered!” 
Now, you see by that passage that it is 
proper for females to wear their bonnets 
in church, and improper for them to cut 
their hair short; so also that it is right 
for men to doff their hats and to wear 
their beards. The reason is the same in 
each case—conformity to the comeliness 
of nature. What, therefore, nature hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder. 
Now, nature, beyond a peradventure, has 
joined, affixed, appended beard to the 
tivile chin. Why, then, has man, with 
such perversity, sought to shave them 
asunder ? 


That is a question we shall now seek 
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to enquire into. The most plausible ac- 
count of the matter is given by the Dutch 
philosophers,—that is, granting their 
premises, the inevitable result is shaving. 
They tell us, these recondite gentlemen, 
who no doubt ought to be good authority 
upon such a point, as you know it is now 
universally conceded that the language 
spoken in Paradise was Low Dutch— 
that Adam was created without a beard, 
but upon the very evening of the day of 
the Fall, it was clapped on his chin to 
show what a beast he had made of him- 
self! Van Helmont, the doughtiest of 
Dutchmen, waxes valiant in the support 
of this, his favorite theory, and trium- 
phantly asks, ‘who ever saw an angel 
with a beard?”’ To him the renowned 
Doran quietly replies—“ If so, why have 
Eve, who certainly was the first and chief 
offender, and all her daughters escaped 
this badge of opprobrium?” Dr. South- 
ey, no mean authority, by the way, in- 
clines to receive Van Helmont’s account 
of the origin of the beard as the true one, 
and says, “take the most beautiful angel 
that ever painter designed or engraver 
copied, put on him a beard, and the celes- 
tial character will so entirely be destroy- 
ed that the simple appendage of a tail 
will cacodszmonize the Hndemon,’”’— 
Your speaker, however, cannot see any 
great force in the angel argument. Has 
not the gallant poet, Otway, satisfactorily 
accounted for their want of a beard when 
he tells us in his apostrophe to woman, 
“Angels are painted fair to look like 
you?” 

Be the origin of the beard what it will, 
for among such differing doctors as Do- 
ran, and Southey, and Van [lelmont, I 
shall not venture to decide, certain it is 
that in all the earlier ages of antiquity it 
was looked upon as a badge of honour and 
cherished almost with reverence. All the 
gods of the heathen were represented 
with beards. Kings and warriors, patri- 
archs and philosophers, all seemed to re- 
gard a luxuriant beard as adding dignity 
to their personal appearance. The last 
indignity that a captor could inflict upon 
his conquered prisoners was to order 
them to be shaved. We have an instance 
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of this in the history of David, whose 
messengers to Hanum, king of the Am- 
monites, were thus treated. ‘‘ When Da- 
vid heard how his messengers had been 
treated,” we are told, “he sent to meet 
them, because the men were greatly 
ashamed ; and the king said tarry at 
Jericho until your beards be grown and 
then return.” 

This barbarous treatment of the mes- 
sengers led to the immediate declaration 
of war against the recusant Ammonites. 

The first nation that we read of as prac- 
ticing the habit of shaving. the beard is 
the Egyptians, who were most probably 
the originators of the custom. Like all 
African races, they had but little beard, 
and this, instead of being an ornament to 
their faces, was short, and coarse, and 
crisp, and curly, like that of negroes, 
Naturally enough, therefore, they adopted 
the habit of shaving off what they regard- 
ed as a deformity, just as the Indian 
tribes among us, for the same reason, 
pluck out the few straggling hairs as 
they appear upon their chins. e 

Alexander the Great was the first to 
introduce the habit of shaving into Greece 
for the avowed object of making his sol- 
diers more efficient in battle, by render- 
ing them free from the danger of being 
- caught by their enemies by their beards. 
Shaving, however, still continued to be 
regarded by the people of Greece with 
abhorrence. It was looked upon as a 
species of effeminate dandyism. The first 
hapless wight, we are told, who dared to 
appear in the streets of Athens shaven, 
was hooted at by the populace and nick- 
named “ Korses,” or the shaver. Alexis, 
referring to the habit of shaving, indig- 
nantly exclaims, ‘“‘ For how, I pray you, 
do your beards annoy you?” Beuards, 
by which test you may be known as men 
—unless, indeed, you are planning some 
deed unworthy of the character of men.” 
That sweet old cynic, Diogenes, dnce 
meeting an Athenian swell shaved a la 
mode, asked him if he did not think he 
had good reason to complain of nature 
for having made him a man, and i as 
he seemed to with to be, a woman! So 
determined were the Rhodians that the 
new style should not obtain among them, 
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against the innovation. 
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that they passed laws against shaving, 
making it a high misdemeanor. They of 
Byzantium also set their faces like flint 
We are told by 
the writer from whom we borrow many 
of our statements, that their law expressly 
denounced razors, but scissors were tole- 
rated. Ulipping was permitted, but shav-. 
ing was pronounced irreligious, Some 
priests, however, shaved in spite of the 
decree. Being hauled up in Court about 
it, the worthy predecessor of Dogberry 
rendered a most admirable,judgment on 
the occasion. He regretted his limited 
powers, but said his course was clear. 
Scissors were lawful ; razors illegal; but 
the priests had first used the scissors, and 
the law did not say that razors should 
not be used after the scissors had first 
been applied. And again, the law only 
said that persons should not shave them- 
selves, but the prisoners were shown by 
the proof to have shaved each other. 
They were clearly, therefore, not guilty 
upon both of these grounds! One poor 
priest among them, our writer goes on to 
add, enquired of his honour what he was 
required to do, seeing he had no beard. 
“Oh!” exclaimed the Judge, “in that 
case, I have no doubt. The use of the 
scissors is imperative. And if you do not 
obey the laws, I will clap you in prison.” 
Whether any judgments in this enlight- 
ened nineteenth century, are ever pro- 
nounced upon the same principle, this 
deponent saith not. 

The beard was held in high esteem by 
the ancient Romans, ‘and was worn very 
long. Upon coming of age, the Roman 
youth assumed the foga virilis, and for 
the first time cut off the iong down, or 
lanugo, which till that time was piously 
suffered to escape both their sisters’ scis- 
sors and their Barlow knives, if the ana- 
chronism may be excused. 

This down, or first growth of beard, 
was solemnly consecrated to some God, 
usually the Lares. Nero consecrated his 
in a golden box, set with pearls, to Jupi- 
ter Capitolinus. The day of this conse- 
cration was treated as a family festival. 
Visits of ceremony were paid the young 
men, and they received presents from 
their friends. The patrician families 
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were in the habit of getting some distin- 
guished Senator, or other person of qual- 
ity, to act as barber at this first shave of 
their children, and the person who thus 
officiated became the god-father of the 
child. 

Who that has read Livy can have for- 
gotten the great ealamity which once be- 


fell the Romans in consequence of a sup-. 


posed insult to the beard of one of the 
Senators? ’Twas after the city had been 
taken by the Gauls; and the Senators, 
deeming all lost, had met in the Capitol, 
to await their fate in the most dignified 
manner possible. Into the Senate Cham- 
ber the barbarians rushed, but seeing a 
number of old men in long robes and 
flowing white beards, sitting in solemn 
and dignified silence around the cham- 
ber, they paused in speechless awe. 
They imagined they were in the presence 
of the gods of the city. Finally one of 
the Gauls, to ascertain whether they were 
statues or men, who sat there in such im- 
perturbable gravity, ventured to approach 
Papirius and reverently stroked his beard. 
This was too much for the old man to 
bear. He struck the astonished Gaul 
with his ivory sceptre, and, as Livy tells 
us, ab eo initium cedis ortum—“ from 
this the slaughter begun;” and all the 
old men were slain in unresisting dignity 
and impassive silence. 

Under the Roman Emperors the prac- 
tice of shaving the beard became very 
common, The Roman swells or bloods 
still, however, affected a passion for the 
barbula, which was a small tuft of beard 
under the chin, known in modern par- 
lance by the expressive and suggestive 
name of goatee. Beards about the time 
of the Emperor Hadrian began again to 
be almost universally worn. 

But of all beards of all time, the most 
celebrated, by far, was the one worn by 
the apostate Emperor Julian, successor to 
Constantine. The infamy of this beard 
has been immortalized in the sonorous 
pages of Gibbon, reminding one of flies 
preserved in amber. Gibbon, in that 
magnificent swelling style of his, from the 
lofty propriety of which he never for a 
moment abates a hair’s breadth from the 
beginning to the end of his eight massive 
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octavos on the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, thus descants on Julian’s 
beard:—‘‘The splendid and effeminate 
dress of the Asiatics, the curls and paint, 
the collars and bracelets, which appeared 
so ridiculous in the person of Constan- 
tine, were consistently rejected by his 
philosophic successor. But with the fop- 
peries, Julian affected to renounce the 
decencies of dress ; and seemed to value 
himself for his neglect of the laws of 
cleanliness. In a satirical performance, 
which-was designed for the public eye, 
the Emperor descants with pleasure, and 
even with pride, on the length of his 
nails, the inky blackness of his hands,— 
protests that, although the greatest part 
of his body was covered with hair, the 
use of the razor was confined to his head 
alone—and celebrates with visible com- 
placency the shaggy and populous beard 
which he fondly cherished, after the ex- 
ample of the philosophers of Greece. Had 
Julian consulted the simple dictates of 
reason, the first magistrate of the Romans 
would have scorned the affectation of Di- 
ogones fis well as that of Darius!” To 
this passage that horrid old bachelor, 
Gibbon, appends the following note: “In 
his Misoroyov, Julian draws a very sin- 
gular picture of himself; and the follow- 
ing words are strongly characteristic— 
avros wposeBetxa rov BaOuy rovrov ,... ravra rot 
diabeovray aveyouai rwv POcipwy werep ev Hoype 
ray Oepwy. The friends of the Abbe de la 
Blatrie, who translated the Misoxoyov into 
French, adjured him in the name of the 
French nation, not to translate this pas- 
sage so offensive to their delicacy. Like 
him I have contented myself with a tran- 
sient allusion; but the little animal 
which Julian names is a beast familiar to 
man, and signifies—Love!” Thus for 
Gibbon. Imitating the same modest coy- 
ness, yorr speaker will suffer the passage 
to remain in the original—though, per- 
haps, ladies, it might be more candid to 
say that I shall let it remain Greek be- 
cause I have not my ‘ Donegan’s Lexi- 
con” just now convenient at my elbow. 


The superstitious reverence of Mahom- 
etan nations for their theards is well 
knowne To such an extent do they carry 
this feeling that when they comb their 
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whiskers, they carefully gather together 
the hairs that come out, and having -bro- 
ken each hair, to let the angel which they 
deem is appointed to take care of it, be 
discharged from further duty, they pro- 
ceed to bury these hairs in some conse- 
crated ground. Among the Turks, it is 
more infamous for any one to have his 
beard cut off, than among us to be pub- 
licly whipped, or branded with a hot iron 
for felony. The Arabs make the preser- 
vation of the beard a chief article of their 
religion, because Mahomet never cut his. 
The Moors of Africa hold by their beards 
when they swear, in order to give valid- 
ity to their oaths, just as among us, the 
hand is placed upon the New Testament. 
Turkish wives kiss their husbands’ beards 
and children their fathers’, as often as 
they salute each other. And the men 
kiss each other’s beards on both sides of 
the face, just as Frenchmen salute each 
other on the cheek. 


Among the Northern hordes that pour- 
ed down upon the Roman Empire, the 
beard was suffered almost universally to 
grow. Indeed, one tribe was callea 
Longobards from this circumstance.— 
When the Saxons conquered England, 
they compelled the Britons to shave in 
token of subjection, but wore their own 
beards very long. When, however, Wil- 
liam the Norman conquered the Saxon 
king Harold at Hastings, and thereby be- 
came master of England, he peremptorily 
ordered the whole Saxon nation to doff 
their beards, and rather than thus be 
compelled to resign their whiskers, many 
of them abandoned their country. In a 
short time after the death of William, the 
habit of wearing the beard was again re- 
sumed, and continued in vogue until the 
time of the Puritan Roundheads. The 
Percy Society in Engjgnd have rescued 
from oblivion a very racy poem called the 
“Ballad of the Beard,” and apparently 
written about Henry VIII’s reign. The 
writer with great spirit describes the dif- 
ferent styles of wearing the beard then 
in fashion, as the spade style, the dag- 
ger style, &e. I shall only quote one 
stanza: 


“Tis a princely sight and a grave delight 
That adorns both young and old ; 

A well-thatched fate is a comely grace 
And a shelter from the cold !” 


Shaving was regarded as an evidence 
of dandyism in the reign of Queen Bess, 
Who. does not remember the exquisite 
contempt with which Shakspeare makes 
Hotspur speak of the courtly swell whom 
Henry had sent to demand the surrender 
of the prisoners: ‘‘ His chin new-reaped 
showed like a stubble load at harvest 
home ; he was perfumed like a milliner.” 
How the ladies of that time felt on the 
subject of whiskers we may gather from 
the remark of the gentle Rosalind: “If 
I were a woman I would kiss as many of 
you as had beards to please me; and I 
am sure as many as have good beards or 
good faces, or sweet breaths, will, for my 
kind offer, when I make curtsy, bid me 
farewell.” 

The very scorn-with which the beard- 
less were regarded, is it not. well shown 
by the inimitable Beatrice? Leonatus 
had said to her, ** You may light upon a 
husband that hath no beard!” And 
Beatrice exclaims in answer, ‘* What 
should I do with him? Dress him in my 
apparel and make him my waiting gentle- 
woman? He that hath a beard is more 
than a youth, and he that hath not a 
beard is Jess than a man.” 

The gay cavaliers in Charles I’s time 
wore both the hair and beard long—the 
Parliamentarians, on the contrary, cut 
both very short, and hence got the nick- 
name of ‘“‘ Roundheads.”’ It is from these 
sturdy Puritans that we in America have 
derived our prejudice against wearing the 
beard. Shaving, with much else that was 
absurb and ridiculous, was brought to 
New England in the Mayflower. Before 
the downfall of Charles, many a fanatical 
Roundhead swore he would never sbave 
until the overthrow of monarchy. Beards 
so worn were called “‘vowbeards.’”’ The 
witty author of Hudibras makes his hero 
wear such a vowbeard. which he thus lu- 
dicrously describes : 


“ His tawny beard was th’ equal grace 
Both of his wisdom and his face; 
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In cut and dye so like a tile 

A sndden view it would beguile. 

The upper part thereof was whey, 
The nether orange mixed with grey. 
This hairy meteor did denounce 

‘The fall of scepters and of crowns ; 
With grisly type did represent 
Declining age of government, 

And tell with hieroglyphic spade 

Its own grave and the State’s were made. 
It was canonic and did grow 

In holy orders by strict. vow ; 

Of rule as sullen and severe 

As that of rigid Cordeliere ; 

‘Twas bound to suffer persecution 
And martyrdom with resolution ; 

T’ oppose itself against the hate 
And vengeance of th’ incensed State, 
In whose defiance it was worn, 

Still ready to be pulled and torn. 
Witl: red-hot irons to be tortured, 
Reviled and spit upon and martyred ; 
Maugre all which *twas to stand fast 
As long as monarchy showld last ; 
But when the State should hapeto reel, 
’i was 40 submit to fatal steel, 

And fall, as it was consecrate, 

A sacrifice to fall of State, 

Whose thread of life the fatal sisters 
Did twist together with his whiskers. 
And twine so close that time should never 
In life or death their fortunes sever, 
But with his rusty sickle mow 

Both down together at a blow.” 


- 


Upon the continent of Europe and 
among almost all the nations, the beard 
has always continued to be worn from the 
earliest ages. In our time the habit of 
shaving upon the continent is almost con- 
fined to the priests. ’Tis true that for 
short periods of time the habit of shaving 
has obtained even upon the Continent. 
In France, for instance, upon the unex- 
pected death of Henry IV, by the poign- 
ard of Ravillac, Louis XIII, a beardless 
youth, ascended the throne. Frenchmen, 
always disposed to be obsequious towards 
those in power, and to flunkeyise their 
kings, could not find it in their hearts or 
their manners to insult the boy Louis, by 
thrusting into his face the enormous 
whiskers which, in imitation of Henry 
the Great, they had been wearing. So 
until the king could sport a mustachio, 
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the whole French nation tarried, fike Da- 
vid’s messengers at Jericho. We are told 
that the old Duke Sully, the able general 
and minister of Henri Quartre, refused 
to render himself ridiculous by conform- 
ing to the fawning adulation of the cour- 
tiers, and therefore continued to wear his 
magnificent beard, of which he was no 
little proud. Going to court one day, the 
impertinent shavelings about the king 
were so ill-mannered as to laugh right 
out at the unfashionable appearance of 
the Duke. The old hero soon made them 
laugh on the other side of their faces, by 
exclaiming in a voice of thunder, ‘Sire, 
when your father of glorious memory did 
me the honour to consult me about his 
great and important affairs, the first thing 
he did was to send away all the buffoons 
and stage-dancers of his court.” 


In Russia, during the reign of Peter 
the Great, the habit of wearing the beard 
was in a good measure dropped, in con- 
sequence of that half-crazy barbarian ta- 
king it into his head to raise a revenue 
off the privilege of wearing whiskers. 
He charged the nobility, and gentlemen, 
and tradesmen a hundred rubees for this 
glorious privilege, and the lower classes 
had to pay a copec for the same liberty. 
While this law continued in force, of 
course, the barber’s trade was a good one 
throughout the Empire of the Czar. 

In Spain, during the reign of Philip V, 
beards also experienced a temporary de- 
cline, in consequence of that king choos- 
ing to appear with a shorn chin. His 
courtiers imitated his example, and many 
of the people followed the fashion thus 
set at court. This cadsed much mur- 
muring among the old Spanish grandees 
wha exclaimed with tears in their eyes: 
Desde que no hay barba, no hay mus alma 
—since we have losta@ur beards, we have 
lost our souls ! 


Mr. Rowland, of Rowland’s Maccasar 
Oil immortality,—a pomade which even 
the pen of Byron condescended to cele- 
brate,—in a work of his on the beard, re- 
cently issued, thus accounts for, the gen- 
eral prevalence of shaving, which bas ob- 
tained in England, and, I may add, 
America, for the last century past: “It 
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was not,” says he, “the progress of civili- 
zation; it was servile imitation of the 
first George that introduced among Eng- 
lishmen the ridiculous practice of divest- 
ing thei) faces of every particle of hair. 
Prior to the reign of the first George, such 
a practice was unknown and would have 
been scoffed at as preposterous.” 

I have thus, ladies and gentlemen, by 
excerpts from my reading, cursorily indi- 
cated the ups and downs in the history of 
the beard. We have seen that among all 
nations almost, those who have been 
blessed with a bountiful supply of whis- 
kers, have, for much the larger part of 
the werld’s history, cherished them as 
adding dignity and grace to the wearer. 
That the habit of shaving them off has 
only obtained fur short periods of time, 
and at longintervals. And that a species 
of unmanly sycophancy, towards a beard- 
less sovereign, has generally been thé 
occasion of the habit. 

I am pleased to know that in our own 
country, and in England, since the ac- 
cession of Queen Victoria, there are indi- 
cations of a decided change in the public 
mind in regard to that hitherto much 
despised institution, to use the slang 
phrase of the day, the beard. One 
now meets with ten men wearing whis- 
kers, to one that would have been seen 
ten years since. Some writers have not 
scrupled to denominate it the beard move- 
ment, or revolution. It is said revolu- 
tions never go backwards—but should 
Queen Vic die to-morrow, and the Prince 
of Wales, a beardless boy, ascend the 
throne, don’t you think old Johnny Bull, 
together with Brother Jonathan, would 
tarry with the young King at Jericho, 
out of mere politeness? I opine sa. 

Meanwhile the whisker revolution still 
goes on. In short, men seem to be be- 
coming aware of the fact, that the Deity 
may have had some other object in placing 
hair upon their faces, than simply to af- 
ford them the exquisite luxury? of scrap- 
ing it off with a piece of sharpened steel. 
The enormous increase oi: pulmonary 
disease in England and America, for the 
last century, has startled the medical 
world, and it is becoming a matter of 
serious moment to enquire whether this 
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same habit of shaving may not have had 
much to do in bringing about the deci- 
mation of our population which is going 


on, from lung disease. Now, it may be— 


that our Creator clothed the virile chin 
and throat with hair as a protection 
against the sudden changes of tempera- 
ture to. which men, from having to lead 
more exposed lives, are necessarily more 
subjected than women, who live indoors 
in all countrigs. How much better is 
Nature’s protection for the throat than 
man’s clumsy substitute, the unutterable 
abomination of stocks, cravats, neck ties, 
et id omne genus! Wilson, in his excel- 
lent treatise on “ the Skin,” says, “‘ There 
can be no doubt that the moystachio is a 
natural respirator, defending the lungs 
from the inhalation of dust and cold; it 
is a defence of the throat and face against 
cold, and it is equally, in warm climates, 
a protection of those parts against exces- 
sive heat.” . Mr. Chadwick was first led 
to make these observations by seeing 
some blacksmiths, who wore beards, 
whose moustachios were discoloured by 
the quantity of iron-dust which had been 
accumulated amongst the hairs, and he 
justly inferred that had’not the dust been 
so arrested by a natural respirator, it 
must have found its way ints the lungs, 
where it could not have done otherwise 
than be productive of evil consequences. 
Mr. Chadwick further reminds me of the 
necessity for the beard in sandy countries, 
as Syria and Egypt, and mentions the 
well-known fact, ‘‘ that travellers through 
those countries will find it expedient, and 
even necessary, to wait until their mous- 
tachios have grown to a sufficient length 
to defend their muuths against the ad- 
mission of the burning sands of the 
desert.” In favour of the moustachio, as 
a defence against the jnhalation of the 
cold air, it has been stated, that persons 
who wear noustachios are less susceptible 
to toothache than others equally exposed, 
and that their teeth are less apt to decay. 

The highest medical authority being 
thus decidedly in favour of wearing the 
beard, it is to be hoped that the un- 
natural ,and ridiculous habit of shav- 
ing will, in time, be wholly dispensed 
with. Indeed, nothing now reconciles us 
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to so monstrous and barbaric a custom 
but the force of habft and example. To 
show that our natural instincts revolt 
at it, my gentlemen hearers have only to 
recur back in their minds to the time 
when they first seriously thought of a 
razor. Can you have forgotten the fur- 
tive manner in which you at first per- 
formed. the disgraceful act? And do you 
forget, or can you ever forget, the first 
use of your daddy’s razor? “Twas on 
Sunday morning. Your father had for- 
gotten to put away the tonsorial imple- 
ments befure he went to church. You 
were excused from attendance, that day, 
upon Parson Humdrum, with the rest of 
the family, by mammna’s solicitude on ac- 
count of the cold you got by the ice 
breaking while you were skating, and 
thus giving you a ducking. They are all 
gone—you are alone. You spy the im- 
plements for shaving left standing so 
temptingly on the table. There is soap 


—oh, how nicely scented! There is the 


hot water—there the brush—there the 
nice little looking-glass, just big enough 
to see your face in. There, also, is the 
paternal razor. One of Wosterholm’s 
best. You feel manish. You think with 
contempt of your Barlow. You seize the 
brush—you lather yourself up to the 
eye-brows—you fill ears, mouth, and nose 
in your awkwardness. You seize upon 
Wosterholm’s best. Your feelings bor- 
der upon the sublime as you realize the 
fact that you are abcut to commit the 
overt act which declares you no longer 
boy. From this day forth you are a 
man among men. The 4th day of July 
of your boyhood has come. From this 
day forth you will be independent. Now 
is the day and now is the hour for the 
great Declaration. You lift the glitter- 
ing steel to your face—a moment more 
and the great deed is done. The door 
bursts open. “Ha! ha!” shouts that 
imp of mischief and the plague of your 
life, sister Fanny, who left the church 
when they commenced taking the sacra- 
ment. By her side stands pretty Sallie 
Smith, your bright particular. -Sallie 
has come home with Fanny to dinner. 
“How divinely beautiful she looks, stand- 
‘ng there with downcast eyes, blushing 
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at having caught you in such a fix. 
“Ha! ha!” shouts Fanny, clapping her 
hands—“ Jimmy, what on earth are you 
doing there? Shaving,asI live!” You 
throw down the cursed razor—you over- 
turn the table—you break the looking- 
glass—you rush headlong forth, over- 
whelmed with mortification and shame— 
you secrete yourself in the barn-loft. In 
the bitterness of your soul you think 
seriously of suicide. You miss your 
dinner—miss seeing Sallie, and do not 
recover from your despondency and 
gloom for a month. 

Such was your first essay. ‘ But use 
doth breed a habit ina man.” Shaving, 
like all other crimes, progresses by de- 
grees. That hardened murderer behind 
the bar, at the first commission of crime, 
felt the ingenuous flush of shame. Now 
his conscience is seared, as with a hot 
iron. You only differ in this—the iron 
you used was cold. The warm blood no 
longer suffuses your cheek ; youare steeled 
against any such compunctious visitings., 
But, my dear gentlemen, friends and 
hearers, let me beseech you, let me im- 
plore you, to disuse, to give up, to totally 
abandon so unnecessary, so unnatural, 
80 ridiewlous a habit as shaving. I am 
done. If gentlemen, to all my appeals 
and arguments, you turn a deaf ear, 
ladies permit me to hope, in conclusion, 
that all such men may be compelled to 
excoriate themselves with just such im- 
plements of torture as Peter Pindar’s, 
Hodge bought by the dozen. Doubtless 
the razor man has “a few more of the 
same sort left,” which might be had for 
a consideration. Dr. Walcott’s doggerel 
I have not seen for years, and shall, 
therefore, probably'make some mistakes, 
as I shall have to quote from memory. 
The Dr. tells us: 


“ A fellow in a market-town 

Most musically cried ‘razors’! up. and 
down ; : 

He offered twelve for eighteen pence, 

Which certairly was wondrous cheap, 

And for the money quite a heap, 

If every one would buy with cash and sense. 

“ A country bumkin the great offer heard, 

Poor Hodge, who suffered with a broad 

black beard, 
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That seem’d a shoe-brush stuck beneath 
his nose. 

With cheerfulness the eighteen pence he 
paid, 

And proudly to himself in whispers said: 

‘The rascal stole the razors, I suppose— 

No matter if he be a knave, 

Provided the razors shave’! 

Smiling at heart and in soul content, 

Homeward our hero with his good fortune 
went, 

And having well lathered from a dish or 
tub, 

He, with grinning pain, began to grub. 

‘’T was a vile razor’! Then the next he 
tried; ‘ 

All were impostors! ‘Ah! he sighed, 

‘I wish my pence were in my purse’! 

In vain he tried to bring the graces; 

He danced and stamped and swore, 
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Blasphemed and made wry faces, 

And cursed each razor’s body o’er and o’er : 

Its edge formed of opposition stuff, 

Firm as a Fozite, wouldn’t lose its rough. 

But kept it smiting at both steel and suds. 

Hodge sought the razor man, 

Found him, and thus began— 

‘Sirrah! I tell you you’re a knave, 

To cry up razors that can’t shave’! 

‘Sir, quoth the razor man, 

‘IT am not a knave, 

Upon my soul I never thought they’d 
shave’! 

‘Not think they’d shave’! quoth Hodge, 

With wondering eyes, and voice not much 

Unlike an Indiay yell— 

‘What were they made for then” he cries, 

‘ Made, quoth the fellow, with a smile, 

‘Made-—to sell ’” 
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SOUTHERN BORDER SONG. 
Arr—“ Blue Bonnets over the Border.” 


March—march! Southerners fearlessly march! 
Have ye not heard of the ruthless marauder? 
Lo! his dark flag stripes the heaven's blue arch, 
Staining with red blood the Maryland Border. 
Standards are streaming now, 
Gayly above your brow; 
Bear them to victory, and bear them in order— 
Sons of the Cavaliers, 
Sea-board and mountaineers, 
Strike for your homes and the beautiful Border. 


Leave the green hills, where your cattle are grazing; 
Leave the lone haunts of the eagle and deer; 
Come to the banks, where Potomac is blazing, 
Come with the rifle, the sword and the spear. 
Bugles blow loudly, 
Coursers champ proudly ; 
Stand to your arms and face the marauder. 
Yankees shall ne’er forget 
Welcomes of bayonet, 
When their base hirelings came over the Border. 


or 




















JUGGERNAUT. 


BY KLUTZ. 


* Make way for Juggernaut!” 

Towering hideously above his } onde- 
rous car, behold the god! What crowds 
meet, accompany, and pursue. 

He moves, he comes, he goes. Right 
on. Remorseless. Relentless. Inexora- 
ble! Uow shriek his heavy wheels! 

‘Way for the god !” 

O, too devout, ye worshippers. Your 
thousands throng too close. Ye press too 
fondly forward—too near t'0se wheels 
that stop not for bodies nor souls, still re- 
volving mercilessly on. Back! ye mul- 
titude, blindly cruel. See ye not that 
your resistless swerve and sway push 
many victims to their doom? What mat- 
ter? Here in frenzy most extreme is one 
—and another—and yet another—Q who 
shall keep this tally of death! rushing 
madly beneath the crushing roll of the 
deity, gladly to awful torture and extinc- 
tion. The hot blood spouts and flows 
around. Hear the feet plashing through 
it. Se@the car, sanguine to the throne— 
the god himself a red and reeking mon- 
ster. Unspeakable agonies. The crack 
of bonesand the grinding thereof. Scream- 
ings frightful, heard above shouts of tri- 
umph. Horror! 

‘Make way for Juggernaut! make 
way !” : 

No need—is there? Juggernaut makes 
way for himself. Why should you stand 
aside? Truly, you are the slightest of 
obstacles. On, god! On, conqueror— 
stopless, retardless! The men who make 
you mighty, fall exhausted in your path. 
Tread on! Fresh recruits assume the 
yoke. They fall wearily in their turn. 
Tramp on them—forward! Make red 
your road of ruin. En avant, a la mart! 

Pass on, Juggernaut—pass on. 


First :— Going ! 


What a burst of sound. Huzzas! How 
they keep it up—the noise. Music— 


bands of it. A procession to-night. Huz- 
za! The long line of light winds hither, 
thither—on. Torches, transparencies— 
and blazing barrels of tar, and pitch, and 
rosin, What illuminations, what yellings, 
what hurryings—what smoke, and light, 
and tumult. Huzza! for Buck and 
Breck! Baw] yourselves hoarse, my pat- 
riots ! 

“ You'll speak, Kerry. ?” 

“Certainly—since I’ve allowed my 
name in the programme,” 

‘“* You’re agitated now. 
be afraid.” 

“TI heartily wish myself out of it, or 
through with it. If I should fail !” 

“Thunder—don’t say the word! Brace 
yourself, and embrace this opportunity of 
distinguishing yourself. Give ’ema taste 
of your quality, man !” 

** Ahah! how I shiver. 
soon come on,” 

“The very next. From the balcony of 
the Bobbin House. Show them you’ve 
got a tongue in your head, and that you 
know how to use it,” 

“I more feel like showing them that I 
have heels to my feet. My tongue is as 
dry, too, as those of our mules that died 
ia Mexico !” 

“QOilit. Wet your whistle, Come in 
here.” 

In they went. What decanters—what 
bottles—what flashing liquids! 

“ Two brandies—quick as lightning !” 
ordered Kerryl’s companion. 

“Thunder and lightning!” gasped 
Kerryl, after drinking. 

‘They do call it that sometimes,” said 
his comrade. ‘* How do you feel, now?” 

“ As if [ had swallowed red-hot coals, 
Water!” 

** You’ll brave the crowd now.” 

* Yes—-with Dutch courage,-—and, 
may-be, speak in high Dutch.” 

“All the same. Speak as the spirits 
move you.” 

“Wark! they call me. 
balcony !” 


Ha, ha, don’t 


My time will 


Now for the 
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Kerryl! Kerryl! Kerryl! Huzza for 
Kerryl! 

“ Fellow-citizens !”” began Kerryl. 

Whoop! whoop! squall! roar! bang 
your drums! 

“Ah, fellow-citizens!”’ continued Kerry]. 

Applause! racket! crackers! roékets ! 
cannons! whoop! 

“ Yes, my fellow-citizens!” added 
Kerry], with warm emphasis. 

Three cheers for Buck and Breck! 
Yell! : 

“Glorious!” shouted Kerryl in con- 
clusivn. 

Ifuzza for Kerry]! huzza, huzza, huz- 
za! whoop! Strike up, music! For- 
ward—march! Away they go. 

‘“‘ Shameful treatment!” muttered the 
young orator. 

‘Glorious speech, young man!” cried 
an old politician. They called him the 
War-horse,—and he hankered for the pub- 
lic crib, ‘Glorious speech! Give me 
your hand! Heard every word of it! 
Congratulate «ou on your effort !” 

“ Effort!” replied Kerry!—‘‘ and that 
was all! They would let me say nothing 
but, fellow-citizens! Blast ’em !” 

“Speech in your pocket, eh? and the 
pretty bits committed to memory. Burn 
it,” advise.! the War-horse in a whisper, 
‘don’t write any more. You are in the 
secret early, sir. Some grow grey before 
they learn it. A small stock of ejacula- 
tory phrases—plenty. Fling in one occa- 
sionally. Let your friends hollo !”” 

** Suppose all should be still—as when 
Butts attempted to speak?” 

““Wave your hat, and cry for three 
cheers for anything or nothing. Break 
the quiet, and the boys will carry you 
through. As for Butts,” said the War- 
horse, “ they didn’t believe in Butts, and 
they warted to hear what Le could say. 
He stood up in the awful stillness—and 
failed. But they believed in you. They 
codldn’t refrain from noise at sight of 
you. You are one who commands su-- 
cess. Youare popuiar, sir. Glorious fu- 


ture before yOu! Will you take some- 
thing ?” 

“ T thank you—no. 
before I came here.” 


I took a little, just 
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“ Ah, a drink before your speech, Take 
one after to balance you. Come along. 
What will you have? Same you took 
first, eh ?” 

‘“‘Brandy’s too fiery—I’d rather not. 
Wine, if I must.” 

“ Never mix,” said the War-horse sol- 
emnly—“ never mix your liquors. They 
don’t-—-no two don’t—-agree well to- 
gether.” : 

“‘Oughtn’t we toshun things so discor- 
dant among themselves even ?” 

“ You’ve heard it said of fire and wa- 
ter, that they are good servants, but very 
bad masters. Same of liquor, Here’s to 
you.” 

‘“‘T’ll take water and sugar in mine,” 
said Kerry]l. 


“Black spirits, and white, 
Red spirits and grey, 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, . 
You that mingle may !” 


quoted the War-horse, turning off to en- 
ter a furious debate on politics. 

Kerryl leaned on the bar and sipped 
his brandy leisurely. 

How they did rant and rave—those 
small statesmen ! 

“In the original bond!” asseverated 
the War-horse, loudly ; “‘ These Northern 
States signed it. There’s their signa- 
tures—or, what’s the same, the signatures 
of their representatives. Suppose I put 
iny hand and seal to a note, promising to 
pay so much—wouldn’t I be expected to 
pay—eh ?” 7 

Several augible sniffs here and there— 
expressing the strange condition of incre- 
dulity in which divers persons found 
themselves. 

Verily, the illustration was not a hap- 
py one. 

The War horse blows his nose—a mar- 
tial snort. 

Ile is too busily engaged to pay for the 
drinks, so—Kerryl pays. 

* You did splendidly, Kerry] !”’ and up 
walks he who shaved the trembling de- 
butant’s first brandy (Maclane). ‘Ad- 
mirably !’ 

**Glad you liked it.” (The speech.) 
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“Everybody was delighted. Everybo- 
dy is praising you.” 
“Will you imbibe? J have just done 


80.” 
“With you—of course.” And Kerryl 


drinks again. 

“By the by,” said Maclane, “would you 
like to know one who heard you ?” 

“‘Yes—one!” replies Kerryl. 

Maclane whispers in hisear, and smiles. 

“She here? With whom ?” 

“Tom.” (Miss Alice Doyle’s brother 
—her brother.) 

‘* Following the procession ?” 

“ Following the procession.” 

Off! in pursuit. And not long ere he 
finds Miss Doyle. 

‘Surrender at once, Tom!” cries 
Kerryl. 

“ With pleasure, Frank !” (giving 
place.) ‘What a bore sisters are! If 
you hadn’t come to my relief, I really 
think I should have deserted her in the 
streets, Thank you. Good evening!” 

“I’m glad you’ve come to me,” said 
Alice Doyle. ‘ Nobody can take care of 
you to-night as I can. I'll shield you 
from temptation.” 

* And Tom ?” 

‘* Ah, he is not an orator of the occa- 
sion. A rough boy, too, and knows very 
well how to mind himself.” 

“ And I do not !” 

“ No—not to-night, elated with your 
first public triumph.” 

“You heard that wondrous speech, 
eh?” he laughed. 

“No,” she said, “but I heard them 
applauding you—and you can’t imagine 
how glad and proud I was for you. I 
helped them cheer !” 

Lovers—fiancés ! 

“ Let us return now,” said Alice—“ I 
came out solely to hear you. I am get- 
ting chilled and tired.” 

“The War-horse is speaking,” said 
Frank ; “ won’t you hear the War-horse ?” 

“No. Why do they call him the War- 
horse ?” 

“‘ Because, perhaps, he scents the battle 
from afar, and cries, ha, ha!” 

“ Always from afar! They should call 
him the old Race-horse.” 
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“True, But, he has run so often and 
has forever been beaten.” 

“Ah, the people always said, Neigh! 
They should turn him out to grass.” 

“‘He won’t go—not he. He has vis- 
ions of golden oats, still. As he himself 
loudly declares, he intends to die in har- 
ness.” 

‘How he rears and charges! 
go.” 

“Fellow-citizens!” cried the War-horse. 
He was in the secret—he. 

** Don’t you become a war-horse,” said 
Alice to Frank at parting. 

“T’'ll be a Balaam’s Ass first !” 

“‘ You promise to go straight home, like 
a good bey ?” 

“‘ Like a good boy, dear !”” and so they 
separated that night. 

Maclane met Kerryl on his homeward 
way. 

“The very fellow!” éxclaimed Mac- 
lane. ‘‘Go to Brown’s with me.” 

“T must go home. I’m afraid I shall . 
get tight, if I do not.” 

“Pooh! come oa, A lotof your friends 
at Brown’s. Anxious to do you honour. 
A merry time! If you should get a lit- 
tle boozy, nobody will think anything of 
it on such an occasion as this. Come!” 

How many such times in all the three 
hundred and sixty-five days? * Nobody 
will think anything of it! 


Let us 


“ The feast of reason and the flow of soul !” 


“Fill up, fellows!” says Maclane. 
“‘ Our friend Kerryl—born to wealth, ge- 
nius, and a big heart, he has but to reach 
for, and have, all things !” 

Jolly companions, every one. 
merriment! Empty your glasses! 

“Serenade the girls before we part 
shouts Maclane. 

Here, there—now before Mr. Doyle’s 
residence. The last song they sing at 
this point is Bacchanal—somewhat.— 
Hark! as they move off: 


What 


9 


“Q here’s a health to brandy—drink it 
down! 

O here’s a health to brandy—dnink it down! 

O here’s a health to brandy, 








> 


. gay—wreathed 
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For it makes you feel so grand—a— - 
Drink it down, drink it down, drink it 
down !” 


‘** Alice, Alice!” whispers her sister— 
“did you recognize Frank’s voice ?” 

Alice buries her beautiful face in the 
pillows. O, he told me—her heart sighs 
—he told me he would go straight home! 
He promised ! 

Oh, Hogarth! are curved lines always 


beautiful! Straight home! Alas, most 
crookedly! But, nobody will think any- 
thing of it. 


The jocund Spring-time, Juggernaut ! 
How the tendrils of the vine wind about 
and over you. How green atop—the 
leaves; how red-veined underneath. How 
and garlanded with 
flowers. The redolent and genial air— 
all frolicsome zephyrs. The golden sun- 
shine, smiling so blandly over all the 
scene. The gentle vocalists of the woods 
flutter overhead, and trill their melli- 
fluent notes of gladness. Merrily on, 
thou grim god! thy wheels hid in bloom, 
and bruising from sweet buds, that car- 
pet thy way, their perfumed life. On! 

Bacchus—Thyrsus in hand—premier to 
his majesty. 

Momus, chief jester to the court. 

Some wayward Puck, master of cere- 
monies. 

Gay, gay, gay! Laugh—put thought 
and sorrow under fvot! 

“Way for Juggernaut!” 

“Way for the god!” the merry winds 
resound. 


,  Ssconp:—Going! Going! 


“Bad, bad. You said, drunk—I think?” 

“Yes,” answered Maclane—“ drunk ! 
He will do it. Anything in reason, you 
know, all right. But this—rather too 
strong—eh ?” 

“A clever chap, though. 
drinks !” 
“To be sure—pity. But, curse it— 


Pity he 
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why will he do it? I’m a friend o’ 
Kerryl, you see—and burn it! it hurts 
me to hear folks talk—for talk they will. 
Get a little how come you so? myself, 
now and then—but this, ah !’” 

How he sighs, and shakes his head. 
O Kerryl, you should not afflict your 
dear and very particular friend so. Mac- 
lane is wounded sorely ! 

Poor fellow—his heart is so full that 
he must speak ! 


“Give sorrow words the grief that will not 
speak, 

Whispers the o’erfraught heart, and bids it 
break!” 


“Brown,” said Maclane to another, 
whom he met directly—‘ you’ve heard 
all that about Kerryl, of course?” 

‘“* No—what’s that about Kerryl—eh ?” 

“Well—I don’t like to say anything 
about his getting drunk, you know, since 
you haven’t heard—” 

““Drunk! That fine fellow drunk? A 
little tipsy—now ?” 

“Td put it that way—and Ido. But 
you people are so strict and so hard. 
Well—O, yes, a little tipsy—only tipsy !” 


(Winks.) 

‘“*So generous and talented—what a 
pity !” 

“Just what Jones remarked a while 
ago.” 


‘* Jones talking about it, too?” 

‘* Everybody !—therefure I have no 
scruples in telling you what you would 
be certain soon to hear any way. Ile’s 
my friend” (groans). ‘Curse it—one 
can’t take a drink, without it flies into 
everybody’s head, and sets all their 
tongues a-going. Ain’t he got a right to 
lie in the streets o’ nights, and stagger 
about ’em o’ days—but for the police?” 

“Wretched youth! But does he really 
do these things ?” 

“Don’t put that question to me /” cried 
Maclane, indignantly. ‘Ask them who 
say he does. And why couldn’t they 
keep dark? No! they are too eager to 
spread anything o’ the sort, And here’s 


another thing I’d like to know—ain’t he 
got a right to spend his property ?” 
“Spend his property !” Brown echoed. 
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“‘Whose else does he spend? Is he 
the fellow to spend yours, or mine? And 
you don’t get liquor gratis, for nothing. 
The bar-keepers haven’t come to that, 
yet. Besides—until one reaches the last 
button on Gabriel’s coat—one don’t bet 
and lose—buttons !” 


“ A gambler, too? really, this is shock- 
ing.” 

“You say the word, not I. Gamble? 
How folks do talk! As if all young fel- 
lows didn’t raffle for things—throw high 
die for cigars and drinks and oysters— 
bet on the high ball and play pool. And 
cards—whist one’s bound to know, even 
among the girls; and if ¢hey indulge in 
the game, men will go it a little stronger. 
Kerryl, too, is naturally expected to put 
up more than a sixpence when he does 
play. But it don’t come out other’s 
pocket, does it?” 

Back your friend, Mac! back him into 
the kennel! For you know, Mae, that 
the money does not come out your 
breeches, 

Through that sad day Maclane saw 
Smith, and nearly all of that extensive 
family, and to them he poured his 
anguished soul. ” 

Give a dog a bad name! 

‘What is this I hear of Frank Ker- 
ryl?” asks Mr. Doyle. 

“Lies!” cries Tom Doyle—“ lies, sir ; 
that’s all—if it ain’t good.”. : 

“Grant it may be so, Tom,” invoked 
Mrs. Doyle. 

**T never thought too well of him, any 
how,” avows Miss Mary Doyle. 

* You could not, I’m sure!” exclaims 
Alice Doyle, flushing. 

“T hear,” says Paterfamilias, “that 
he has become sadly intemperate.” 

“Lies sir,” cries Tom, again; “not 
that I haven’t seen him a little high.” 

** Ah, Tom, that’s the way to fall very 
low,” thinks Materfamilias. 

‘“* Low!” (Tom scorns the word in any 
connection with Kerryl.) ‘ People make 
him drink sometimes, get angry with 
him if he doesn’t—and then, after he 
complies, they talk this way about him. 
Its disgusting !” 


“Its a great pity,” and the father 
glances at Alice. 

“Pa,” says she, instantly, pale and 
tremulous, ‘I know—he has told me— 
that, on several public occasions, he has 
drunk something, importuned to it by 
persons who, in that way, sought to show 
him kindness. But he is no¢ intemperate. 
No, pa, no! Yet I promise you, here; 
now,” (how she shakes!) “that if he 
should become so, hopelessly, I will re- 
nounce him! I will speak to him, and 
tell him how ready the world is to speak 
and think ill of him.” , 

“Do so, my dear child,” says the 
mother; ‘none so fit to do it as you.” 

“If it is necessary,’ Tom vows, heroi- 
eally, “I'll get dead drunk, daily, to give 
him countenance! I will!” 

“ Shut up, sir,” orders Mr. Doyle. “If 
you ever become intoxicated, [ll forth- 
with put you into a waistcoat that will 
keep you straight.” 

Thomas shuts up—looking as if he had 
a secret lockjaw, in which he had turned 
the key. 

And Alice Doyle does speak, as she 
promised, to Frank Kerryl. 

How gaily he meets her as she ap- 
proaches the subject. But he soon sees 
that she is most serious, and besides, 
that she has been pained in some way 
by it. Alice tells him what her father 
has said—and what officious females, 
also, have told her. Honestly, lovingly, 
full out she speaks—and he loses his 
gaiety ag he listens. 

“JT know,” she murmurs—‘‘I know 
that slander, like death, loves a shining 
mark,—therefore, it is more urgent that 
you should avoid everything—the slight- 
est—that may attract its aim. Don’t, 
now, think me too presumptuous. O 
Frank, shun these pretended friends.” 

‘“‘T have been too thoughtless, truly,” 
he replies, “‘and too easily led. Now 
and then I- have drunk, like others— 
fearing no harm, it is so common a 
folly. lsupposed no one would think 
anything of it. But if people have be- 
gun to make remarks—and one might as 
readily chain the wind as the public 
tongue—why, I must forswear the cup 
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totally; especially as you are pained and 
alarmed. Now, there, Alice.” 

“O, how glad I am,” she says, in 
smiles,—‘ and now I can tell you some- 
thing that you might have mistaken fora 


menace before. I promised pa that, if 
you ever become confirmed in so ill a 
habit, I will give you up. It was so easy 
to say it! for, you see, I knew I ran no 
risk of being called to the fulfilment. I 
knew you would not disappoint my faith 
in you.” 

“Did you have no doubt after my for- 
mer breach of promise?” inquires the 
blushing youth. ‘ Why are you looking 
at me so strangely ?” 

“Strangely ?” not I. I hate to see 
you redden at what I so freely forgave.” 

“You fancy some change in me, Alice, 
do you not ?” 

“Only a fancy, if anything whatever. 
Let’s talk of other matters,” 

Alice—she was unconscious where- 
fore—feared to say more on the subject ; 
nor did her lips refer to it again the most 
remotely that evening. 

Ubiquitous young man! Maclane en- 
counters Kerryl as the latter returns 
from Mr. Doyle’s. 

“QO, Romeo, most attentive of lovers, I 
salute you,” exclaims Maclane. 

‘“‘Tlow are you, Mac. I’m in a hurry 
to get home this evening.” 

‘‘Home, so soon? Never! 
walk some,” and then he spouts, 


Let us 


‘Oh, the lone starry hours give me, love, 
When still is the beautiful night,” &c. 


Kerryl gives way, and they walk. 

“You got rather blue, Kerry, the other 
night.” 

* Yes; and the other morning I got up 
rather bluer,” 

“You should have taken some of the 
hair of the dog that bit you.” 

‘‘T was afraid he would bite me again 
should L attempt it. So, from this meta- 


phor of yours, the title doggery is pro- | 


perly derived ?” 

“ Eh—I don’t know. But you should 
have taken one glass next morning to 
settle your coffee. Now, between me and 
you and that lamp-post, Kerry], I’ll tell 
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you something. Do you ever see me 
tight, except o’ nights ?” 

“Never see you that way at all,” 
laughs Kerryl; ‘“‘I get blind tuo sud- 
denly, or rather, I leave you behind in 
this race for the cup.” 

‘‘Well—you never see any signs of it 
about me in the day, do you?” 

** Only once,”’ is the grave answer, “I 
saw you innocently wondering who ‘had 
taken down your employer’s sign and 
put up Johnson & Co.’s in its stead.” 

“Allright. And yet, between me and 
you, as | just said, I drink a deuced sight 
more spirits than you do, You look used 
up by it, while I grow hearty and bright 
on it. You don’t drink enough.” 

“Ah—its ‘Drink deep, or taste not, 
this Pierian spring’ ?” 

“Exactly —‘ A little liquor is a danger- 
ous thing!’ ” 

‘Well, then, I must taste not.” 

‘“ Ah, but there’s the devil of it: you 
have tasted. It’s revocare gradum, now. 
Trying to quit drinking is what makes 
drunkards. You needn’t laugh—it’s so. 
You must be content to ride upon the 
whirlwind and direct the storm. To re- 
sist is fatal. I know, now, what I’m say- 
ing. Just look around at men we both 
know. How many have drunk constantly 
all their lives? And yet they never go 
farther than to get a little merry on rare 
festal occasions. Let ’em endeavour to 
stop, and they are in the ditch in a 
month. There’s old Craven—a sober 
man all his days, until his stupid parson 
persuaded him to give up his morning 
bitters. What was the result? You 
know he drank nothing for a week or 
two, and then broke through, dying drunk 
at night in the streets, within ten days.” 

“You should proclaim this discovery 
to the world, Mac!” 

‘Its no discovery of mine. The princi- 
ple is as old as the hills. Its a common 
remark around bar-rooms, and all well 
posted drinkers understand it. Let the 
laughing rill glide merrily ;—dam it, and 
it will surely, sooner or later, burst its 
ecntinents—-a mad and desolating flood. 

So—I tell you. You can chose your 
particular ‘ vanity,’ as the Rey. Mr. Stig- 
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gins calls it. Therein is the only choice. 
Having begun, you must diink. The 
total abstinence doctrine is the grand 
curse of this nineteenth century. I warn 
you as a friend.” 

“‘T must shun it altogether—I am so 
easily overcome.” 

‘There it is again. I was so at first; 
so was every one. ¥ou don’t drink 
enough, and what’s more, you don’t im- 
bibe regularly.” 

“Lead an irregular life in a regular 
manner, eh ?” 

“Certainly. Leigh Hunt says poetry 
requires uniformity in diversity,—or 
something to that effect. But, still, there 
is no need of irregularity. A man may 
drink, and drink, and drink forever, all 
in perfect sobriety. But here we are at 
Brown’s—and there’s the crescent moon 
—won’t you take a horn, eh?” 

“ Of the moon? no, thank you!” 

‘Not of the moon—but of that dilem- 
ma just presented to you? ” 

“ Won’t the dogs bite? I believe I’? 
go in and take a segar.” 

Fly, Kerryl! Remember Alice, fly ! 


“ Will you walk into my parlor, 
Said the spider to the fly.” 


Enter: A knave and a fool. 

How utterly weak is he who, attacked 
from without, has most subtle traitors 
within, leagued with the assaulters ! 

“What shall it be?” Maclane asks 
briskly, 

“ Brandy!” replies Kerry] desperate- 
ly,—excited, too. 

“Tt’ll burn out a fellow’s coppers,” re- 
marked a lounging, longing spunger, why 
speaks in hope to be invited to the bar. 

“* It’ll take a deal of spending for bran- 
dy to reach his coppers,” says Maclane 
smartly, ruthlessly ignoring the lounger 
otherwise. 

“Not so deep to some other folks’ cup- 
pers,” sneers Mr. Spunge, 

Maclane turns about, and, after the su- 
perb manner of Sim Tappertit in Barna- 
by Rudge, “eyeing the fellow over,” says 
most decisively: 

“Well, really, [ should think it was 
not. Will you have a drink?” 


| Juty 


“Not J, sir!” cries Spunge in a flash 
of latent or expiring manhood. 

Poor loafer! he scarcely understands 
how, having brought a dram within his 
grasp, he has so easily dashed it from 
him. The scene is something novel to 
Kerry]. He thinks over it—and looks, 
and looks again at Spunge; and then 
glances at his brandy. He thinks strange 
thoughts in those few, fleeting moments. 
Ile almost resolves to vacate his brandy 
in favor of Spunge—to view Spunge as 
his benefactor—and to then and there 
solemnly abjure drinks forever. Spunge, 
meantime, has his feelings and medita- 
tions. Does not his whole past rush 
back upon him? May be. But the pres- 
ent gnaws him. He is yearning, yearn- 
ing for his accustomed stimulus.# Poor 
devil! why need he show any pride? He 
looks and looks at the liquors; hears 
them gurgle from the bright decanters ; 
catches the fiery perfume in his nostrils. 
Just as Kerryl is about to turn fully to 
him, fully resolved, he rises and comes to 
the bar. 

“ After all,” says Spunge, “I believe 
I will take a little,” 

Maclane does not notice him atall. Ker- 
ryl politely makes way for him, and the 
barkeeper, willing enough to increase his 
gains, inquires what he will have. 

“ Brandy,” replies Spunge; “for it’s 
blamed few coppers that J have got to 
burn, either inside or out.” 

Maclane pays for the drink, still with- 
out noticing the drinker, who retires to 
his seat again, yet doubting whether the 
liquor will inspirit him, since it is so 
hardly obtained. Poor Spunge. Think 
of him, Kerry]. 

‘“* Let’s warm a little, while we smoke 
our segars,” Maclane suggests. 

They sit and puff there. A brisk wind 
springs up. Suddenly the angry heavens 
are all beclouded—black. The premoni- 
tory patter of drops is quickly succeeded 
by deluging torrents. How it p»urs—the 
rain. Nor does it cease directly. Hour 
after hour it comes down steadily, with 
scarce & moment’s intermission. 

“We are in for it!” Maclane swore. 

And s2 they were. It was very late 
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when the rain slackedy and by that time 
all in the bar-room were singing with 
great empressement a song to the effect 
that they would not go home till morning 
—until the break of gay. Nor did they. 
But draw a veil over that night’s orgies. 
As Kerryl staggered off in the early 
light, deserted by his prudent friend, 
whom should he meet but Mr. Doyle! 
Alas and alas! 

Did he not struggle against tempta- 
tion for the sake of Alice, if net for his 
own? He did struggle. Does not the 
drunkard see whither his ways tend? He 
does, and shudders in horror at the sight. 
You may not know—you may not even 
suspect—the desperate exertions that he 
puts fourth when he finds himself within 
the rapids of this terrible Niagara. But 
he puts them forth—strives till the wea- 
ried heart gives over, and all is lost. Over 
the falls—down ! 


Resolution after resolution was broken 
—promise after promise to her was un- 
fulfilled. Poor’ Frank! Maclane was 
constantly by his elbow, and when he 
was away, the devil in some measure 
filled his place. It was long ere Alice 
refused to see him when he called, but 
she did so at last; it caused her an agony 
of soul to see him now. Poor Kerry]! 
crushed, crushed. 

“A glorious future before you!” the 
War-horse had said. 

The sovereign people are out again to- 
night in triumph. 

 Kerryl, Kerry], Kerryl! ” again they 
call upon you. 

You mount the stage with unsteady 
steps. You shout, “ Fellow citizens!” 
and they listen now. Somehow you have 
lost the secret! You ramble, stammer, 
fail. Hark! the jeering laugh—the hiss. 

‘Come down, sir!”? commands the 
War-horse, with oaths of contempt. 

“Butts, Butts, Butts! ” the fickle mul- 
titude, exclaims. 

Ah! he has found the secret that has 
escaped you. 

“‘Fellow-citizens!*’ cries Butts, the 
whilome failure. 

What a whirlwind of huzzas goes round 
as he begins. 
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*‘ Ah, fellow-citizens,” continues Butts. 

Sound! trumpet, drum and voice! 
Huzza ; 

** Yes, fellow-citizens ! ””’ adds Butts em- 
phatically. 

What a tornado of wild applause. 

“Glorious!” the orator grandly con- 
cludes. 

Huzza for Butts! huzza, huzza! Bla- 
zing, bursting fireworks! Music, storm- 
ing through the air! Booming cannons! 
Huzza ! 

“Glorious speech, young man!”’ says 
the War-horse to Butts. ‘“‘ Glorious fu- 
ture before you! What will you drink?” 

“‘ Nothing,” vows Butts decidedly. 

You turn away, sick at heart. But 
who are these that brush by you? Mac- 
Jane, with Alice Doyle on his arm. Ah, 
it is consoling to reflect, though, that he 
is your very dear friend ! 

“How terrible,” says Alice. 
nothing be done to save him?” 

“ Nothing!” replies Maclane. “ Since 
your entreaties have failed, what under 
heaven can avail anything ? ” 

“You are his friend,” sighed Alice; 
‘“‘T have fears that hs thinks | have ceas- 
ed to take any interest in him, Will you 
tell him how anxious I am—how I pray 
for him—how blessed I would be should 
he reform?” 

“T will,” Maclane promised. 
are an angel, Miss Alice!” 

Later, at Brown’s. Kerryl is sitting 
there. Maclane enters, looks around, 
drinks by himself—he will not encourage 
Kerryl in bad habits!—and is about to 
depart without speaking to his friend. 

“Mac,” Kerryl calls him, “‘you were 
with Miss Doyle—how is she?” 

‘“* Very well, indeed. We were by at 
your break-down, We were all very 
much amused. She laughed heartily. 
Butts made a most capital speech. A 
rising man. Good night.” 

Drink, Kerry], drink, and drown your 
heart! : 

Prone upon the ground he lies. 

‘* A fallen star!” ejaculates a pusser-by. 

“Yes!” cries Kerryl fiercely, ‘and 
glittering in the dust.” 


“Can 


* You 


_ no money. 
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The hot and dusty Summer is over. 
The autumnal blasts strip the god of his 
luxuriant disguise. How the dead leaves 
rattle from him. There is his harvest, 
though; the harvest of death. The win- 
ter is at hand—chill, cheerless—a huge 
skeleton. 

Tread on the fallen, Juggernaut! On! 


Tuirp:—Gone ! 


Penniless. Eyes inflamed. Face red 
and bloated. Shabby. Friends, charac- 
ter, health, money,—all gone. And still 
the demon within you is athirst! Ha, 
ha, ha! don’t quit drinking—you might 
become a drunkard! Go to Brown’s. A 
nice man—Brown; and he has handled 
no little of your money heretofore. It 
will rejoize his heart to do you a little 
favour in his line. 

“ A drink of brandy,” you say, as you 
lean against the bar. 

Brown observes you with a critical 
eye. Lord, he knows that you have got 
Your looks and manner be- 
tray your utter penury. He says no- 
thing ; but points you to a printed notice 
behind him: “ No Credit Here!” Truly 
—none of any kind. ; 

But who is this that comes to the res- 
cue? Spunge. You pitied him afore- 
time—he pities you now. You were po- 
lite to him once, and he gratefully re- 
members it. By some strange freak of 
chance, Spunge has cash in-his pocket. 

“Drink with me, sir,” he says—and 
you drink together, wishing each other 
luck-and health. Luck and health! 

You sit aside, then—you and Sponge, 
—-and everybody coming in avoids you 
both pitilessly, insultingly. Isn’t that 
Maclane? Yes, that is Maclane—al- 
though he does not seem to recognise 
you. But, ah, you have just learned to 


know him, as he ceases to know you. 


You hate him with an unappeasable 
hatred! You would glory to tear his 
mean heart from him. Shall fe win 
Alice Doyle? Rather let Sponge have 
her. By my troth, yes—rather let 
Spon&e have her. For he—Sponge—is 
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at this moment worth more than the 
whole clan of Maclanes! 

“Brown,” says Maclane, speaking 
loudly, ‘you lumber your room so with 
lousy loafers, that Bentlemen will quit 
coming here.” 

“You refer to me in that remark,” 
you cry, as you step towards him, shak- 
ing with rage. 

“It’s very likely,” Maclane thinks ; 
“and what if I do?” 

“That!” and you fell him to the floor. 
Strength enough in your arm for that, 
anyhow. 

“T will have no row in my house!” 
exclaims Brown, roughly putting you out 
the door. There you are: put out, shut 
out. You have given Maclane one blow, 
however, and you fee] happy! 

“Mr. Kerryl--Frank!” it is Tom 
Doyle speaks. He has been waiting 
hereabout to see you for the last half 
hour, “ Walk with me a-piece, please,” 
he begs. ‘Sister has asked me to give 
you this” (handing you a billet)—* read 
it by this lamp.” 

“Oh, Frank,” the note runs, “ you are 
killing yourself, and not only yourself, 
but me. If not for your own sake, then 
for mine, I beseech you, hold! Turn, 
turn, for there is yet hope,—if not in your 
heart, yet in my own, which is equally, 
wholly yours. I grieve for you; I sym- 
thise with you; Ilove you. Let the cold 
world forsake you—but let me be all the 
world’ to you, as you are now to me. 
Come, at all events, and see me once 
again. Come this very hour. I am 
waiting for you. Tom will bring you 
Tom, who also loves you. 

« ALIcE.” 

“Have you a pistol, or a knife, about 
you?” Kerryl asks. 

“No!” Tom answers; “ why ?” 

** She wishes me to come see her,” 
Frank bitterly rejoins; ‘I desire to put 
off these wretched clothes, and this more 
wretched body, first!” 

“Frank,” says Tom, tremulously, 
“ your conduct is breaking her heart. I 
verily believe she is dying. Can’t you 
stop?” 

“T’ll have to stop, Tom. My money 
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and credit are exhausted, and I have no 
friends left to treat me. * I’ll have to-stop 
—do you see, Tom ?” 

“Oh, Frank, do stop!” Tom beseeches 
tearfully. 

“Why should I try?” (Mournfully.) 
“What is the use?” 

“To disappoint the infernal scoundrels 

who are glad to see you thus!” 
“Ha, ha! therein is my trust. They’ll 
treat me now and then, perhaps!” 

‘Frank Kerry,” exclaims Tom Doyle, 
savagely, “if you will drink, and drink 
unto death, rather than you should be a 
pensioner on them, I, Alice—we will hpth 
furnish you with whatever money we can 
get; so that you may, if you so will it, die 
royally drunk, like a gentleman, ingsgead 
of a beggar !” 

“T’ll test your generosity, then, .in- 
stantly,” says Kerryl. “‘ I need something 
to nerve me for this coming interview.” 

‘Well, shall we go into Brown’s?” 

“No! But there is one in there I 
would like to drink with me. Will you 
callhim? Mr. Spunge.” 

Tom calls Mr. Spunge. And then the 
three go to another neighbouring saloon. 
Tom takes a cigar. Frank and Spunge 
clink glasses and drink. 

“Good-by, Mr. Spunge,” says Kerryl; 
“ you will never see me about these places 
any more. This is my last appearance. 
Good-by !” 

“T wish you well. Good-by, sir!” 

‘My last drink, Tom,” Frank avers, 
as they move off together. 

“God grant it!” supplicates Tom, fer- 
vently. 

Aye, truly, his last drink. 

Alice and Frank met on the piazza in 
the dark—it was better so—while Tom 
walked apart. She cou.d not see—she 
did not desire to see—what a wreck he 
was. It was no stealthy tryst. All the 
family knew of it, but kept within dis- 
creetly. There were no words at first, 
nor for a long, long time;—naught but 
sobs and tears. And Tom, hearing them, 
joined them in this tragedy of emotion. 

“T will make no promise, Alice,” at 
length he faltered, “but let my life 
henceforth, or my death, evince how 
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deeply I feel your ineffable kindness. 
God! I have been insane to wound you 
as I have!” 

“*Let us forget the past,” she mur- 
mured. ‘ Let the future be well, and I 
am happy! Go away from here to some 
remote place, if you think it necessary, 
or best. I am not selfish. I can part 
with you forever for your good. I would 
gladly die for you—for your life is worth 
more to your friends, to your country, to 
the wogld, than many like mine,” 

A sudden spasm convulsed the. shat- 
tered framé of Kerryl. 

‘You are ill! Speak!” cried Alice, 
in alarm.’ 

But some excruciating agony rendered 
him speechless. 

“Tom!” she shrieked, ‘help! he is 
dying!” : 

No—not dying then. He was borne to 
a couch, and a physician was hastily 
summoned. No use. There was no hope. 
Sinking, sinking, day after. day, he sank. 
Alice hovered ever near him, like a 
guardian angel. No use. No hope. Gone. 
His last breath, “ Alice!’ 

“* Died, of consumption, Francis Kerryl, 
aged 26,” 

They grew merry over that announce- 
ment at Brown’s. 

“‘ Died of consumption, eh?” said one 
of the Smiths. 

“Yes,” was Maclane’s brutal rejoinder , 
“of a too great consumption of brandy!” 

It was the standing joke there, over 
the fallen, and all the hardened crew, 
save one, laughed at it, as they were ac- 
customed so to do. 

‘Poor devil,” said Smith, “it is well 
for him he died so early.” 

Certainly,” Maclane agreed, “‘ for he 
was a perfect eye-sore to those who had 
known him formerly, It is so fitting, too, 
that he should go to the land of spirits!” 

“Curse ye—ye heartless dogs!” cried 
Spunge, suddenly—“I have been here, 
day and night after day and night, de- 
spising myself utterly; but I feel now— 
I know now, that I am an infinitely better 
man than any of you who can talk. so 
about the dead—the unfortunate dead ! 
You led him on in his sad course—you 
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laughed and drank with him while he 
had money—you deserted him when he 
needed your sympathy, and helped to 
break his heart. Now you mock at his 
misfortunes and his fate,—now, when 
every feeling should be swallowed up in 
pity. I intend, by the help of heaven, 
to escape such treatment from you. I 
part with you now~for life; but I will 
meet you—Kerryl will meet - you—at 
another bar hereafter, and a different!” 
So saying, he left the saloon jmmedi- 
ately. 

The party was so taken by surprise at 
this outburst from so unlikely a source, 
that, all listened in silent amazement. 
Maclane at length broke the stillness by 
a forced laugh, in which the others 
joined. 

“ Drunk again!” he said ; “ or is it the 
same old drank ?” 

‘He has drunk nothing here to-day,” 
Brown answered, “and I reckon that’s 
what’s the matter with him. He’s sober, 
and of course don’t feel right.” 

“ Let us all drink,” Maclane suggested. 

As they drank, you may imagine that 
every one of them thought, that, if he 
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were to drink too much and die, his com- 
panions would remember him kindly and 
speak gently of him! Oh, yes—per- 
haps. 

“T wander how Miss Doyle takes Ker- 
ryl’s death ?” said Smith. 

** Shocked, of course, as it occurred in 
the house,” responded Maclane; but I 
will endeavour to console her !” 

‘“‘ Ah, I understand you seek a better- 
half in that quarter. Success!” 

Political meetings and processions 
came and went. People gathered in the 
restaurants to drink, and smoke and 
talk. But Francis Kerryl was not 
mentioned more; it was as if he had 
never existed. Two persons, however, 
hag, not forgotten him. Poor Spunge 
felt his manhood reinvigorated by his. 
visits to that grave; and there he often 
meta pale face and a drooping form— 
Alice! He missed her there at last. She 
came no more, till death took her in his 
kind arms and gently laid her near to him 
whom she had so loved. They called it 
consumption, too. 

O, God, topple down this eruel, cruel 
Juggernaut ! 
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. 
“Infinity! Eternity! —— 
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each word 


Seems like the echo, rolling on and on, 


_ Of some tremendous sound, itself unheard, 
And that has ceased to be in ages gone. 

The soul, by themes like these, profoundly stirred, 
Finds no analogy whence can he drawn 
Resemblance, image or comparison, 

To which the limitless may be referred. 

Foreboding shadows! seen as through the void 
Of an abyss reflected ; by what means 
Can our weak minds, on such vast themes employed, 

Pierce through the veil that their dread mystery screens ? 
Let thy soul, baffled by her search abroad, 


Muse on herself alone and on her God.” 
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LONG WORDS—SHORT EPISTLES, AND ODDITIES GENERALLY. 


Moore, in his poetical and satirical. let- 
ters from America, makes himself pro- 
digiously merry over the names of some 
of our Rivers, which he thus characteri- 
8es : 

“ Rappahannock, 
Occoquan—the heavens may harbour us! 


Who ever heard of names peace? 
* * x * 


Like the verbum Grecum 
Spermegoraiotekitholakanapolidas _ 
Words that ought only be said upon holi- 

days ‘ 
When one has nothing else to do.” 


But what would Moore have thought 
hed he got among the Mexicans, or rather 
the Aztecs, and encountered this brief 
word ? 


AMATLACUILOLITQUITCATLAXTL- 
AHUILLI, 


meaning, as Peignot assures us, “ the re- 
ward given to a messenger, the bearer of 
a paper on which is indicated either by 
symbolic characters or painting, intelli- 
gence which it is desirable to transmit.” 
Or if “ the young Catullus of his ‘ day’ 
had been informed that in the same lan- 
guage the sweet little monosyllable ‘kiss’ 
(to which he was ever particularly par- 
tial,) and which with us is almost as brief 
as the action itself, was expressed thus: 


TETENNAMIQUILITLLL 


_ Would -he not have forsworn the enjoy- 
ment rather than attempt to pronounce 
it? 

He had no objection to wine, but he 
could have finished a bottle of it sooner 
than he could have pronounced the Iro- 
quois word for the.same, viz: 


ONEHARADESEHRAGHERIE. 


He would have found but little conso- 
lation among the Hurons, who express 
“great astonishment” in the following 
manner: 


KIATONNETCHONTANTESCANIATI- 


. An emotion which any one who is requi- 
red to pronounce the word will be apt to 


experience, but which he cannot escape, 
if the attempt should prove successful, 


‘“‘ Among the Yameos, of South Amer- 
ica, says Peignot, the language, like that 
of the lroquois, has very long werds and 
very difficult of pronunciation, at least 
according to their manner, They speak 
while in the act of inhalation, and rarely 
sound a vowel. For the most part, these 
words cannot be written even imperfect- 
ly, without employing at least eight or 
nine syllables, and yet when spoken by 
the natives, they do not appear to require 
more than ‘three or four. For instance 
the number “three” is rendered by the 
word 


PAETARRARORINCOUROAC, 


of which they scarcely make four sylla- 
bles in pronouncing, passing rapidly and 
silently over the vowels and dipthongs. 
Fortunately for those who have dealings 
with them, their arithmetic does not ex- 
tend much beyond the number indicated.” 

The great Samuel Johnson was accused 
of having introduced many sesquipeda- 
lian words into the English language, and 
Iam not prepared to deny the charge. 
Some severe critic insisted that his Dic- 
tionary was written for the purpose of 
translating his own English and. familiar- 
ising it to the ears of the people. The 
writer of Lexiphane devoted many pa- 
ges to showing up the absurdities of 
Johnson’s vocabulary. Here is a speci- 
men. 


““ When now we had with some diffi- 
culty effectuated a relinquishment of this 
dignified scene of skittleary contention, 
a dusky and cerulean darkness had be- 
gun to obumbrate the superficies of the 
constellated regions and to diminish the 
horizon of our prospects. We ambulated 
homeward, aided by the declining corus- 
cations of a crepuscular glimmering, In 
our viatorial progression, we were now 
opposite the Portobello, where latrocina- 
ry Homicides, wont to lurk and make in- 
cursions on unsuspecting way-farers, and 
comminutions of their parses and lives. 
Terrification seized me from the dreari- 
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ness of the scene, and the reflections that 
the ghosts of the murdered might now be 
hovering round the fatal places where 
their terrestrial existences had been com- 
minuted. Eubulus, that infidel and in- 
solent contemner of grace—bearded wis- 
dom, observing the tremulous commotion 
of my nerves, and entertaining a conjec- 
tural glimpse of my mental situation, ap- 
prehended me by the sleeve, vociferating 
with all the semblance of terror: ‘ Be- 
hold, an apparition, the ghost of a mur- 
dered traveller!’ I adverted my Jumina- 
ries directly forward, and gazed an object 
seemingly of immense magnitude, and 
arrayed in a vesture of shining radiance. 
I suffered a reduplication of horrifick ter- 
rors, and again Eubulus exclaimed ; ‘Tis 
Fanny! ’tis Miss Fanny herself, the very 
identical ghost of Cock lane! She is 
come to punish and terrify a sceptical, 
unbelieving world. Hearest thou not, 
her percussions of negatidn, and reper- 
ensions of affirmation and her scalpations 
of indignation ?’ ” 


Making due allowance for the irate 
feelings of the Scotchman who wrote 
Lexiphanes, roused to indignation by Dr. 
Johnson’s reflections upon men and things 
in ‘auld Scotia,’ we still admit the great 
moralist’s proclivity to ‘ words of learned 
length and thundering sound.’ But why 
‘Strain at a gnat and swallow a camel ?’ 
Dr. Johnson stands not, nor stood he 
alone in the propensity to which we have 
adverted. 

Without troubling ourselves with the 
ancients, who were considerable dabsters 
in the line, as every scholar and some 
school-boys have cause to know, let us 
pass to the moderns anterior to and con- 
temporaneous with the great Lexicogra- 
pher. And begin we with a work pub- 
lished, as it is supposed, in 1588, when 
Estienne Tabourot, of Dijon, gave to the 
world a little macaronic production, in 
which he showed up the Germans by a 
pame which in its extreme length embra- 
ced those gentlemen under various desig- 
nations. 

It is his Cacasanga REISTROSUYSS- 
OLASQUENETORUM, &c., &e. 

In 1638, the Memoirs of Sully, compo- 
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sed by himself, and printed under his own 
eye, at the Chateau de Sully, contain in 
the frontispiece the pretty names of 
ALETINOSOGRAPHE de CLEARETI- 
MALEE, meaning ‘‘a veritable writer 
who loves the glory secured by virtue and 
study” -— and GRAPHEXECHON de 
PISISTRATE—which may be rendered 
by “excellent writer, full of loyalty and 
valor.” It sh@uld be mentioned that these 
two euphonious names were coined by the 
secretaries of the great minister to ex- 
press their appreciation of his attributes. 

And did not Mr. F. C. Gaudet surprise 
Paris, France and Europe by the nom-de- 
plume of BICOMONOLOFALATTI, in the 
publication of his charming Colifichets 
poétiques’ a la Chine, (Paris) 1741. The 
edition was no doubt immediately exhaus- 
ted in Canton or Pekin. 

In passing, we must pay our respects 
to a little collection of profound thoughts, 
recommended by this magnificent title. 


MISOPHILANTHROPOPANUTOPIES. 


Paris 1833. ’Tis a a pity that this phil- 
osophical monument contains but 251 
pages, affording a marked contrast to the 
display of its pompous peristyle. We 
fear, however, to weary our readers, al- 
though we have “ more of the same sort” 
—and will therefore offer but one addi- 
tional specimen which may perhaps be 
found useful by the fairer part of creation, 
and is particularly recommended at the 
present moment, when we fear that poli- 
tical discussions indulged in by them to 
an unwonted extent, sometimes ruffle the 
calm serene of their souis. 

Mudame de Genlis, whom we know la- 
boured assiduously for the improvement 
of youthful aspirants to learning, of the 
feminine gender, produced’a great sensa- 
tion in her day and generation by an ad- 
mirable anti-choleric recipe, based on the 
word 


PETTHEPHILADELMIREZEDARNE- 
ZULMEZIDORE. 


In one of her semi-pedagogical lucu- 
brations, she proposes this pretty little 
word as an infallible specific against any 
tendency to wrath. But it must be ac- 
companied by a talisman, which was also 
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invented by the same distinguished sa- 
vante, This consists of a gold ring, stud- 
ded with enameled stars. The mode of 
using the talisman and word, is thus re- 
commended by Madame de Genlis toa 
young lady who consulted her upon the 
irate tendencies to which she (the young 
lady of course, for armed with such wea- 
pons, Madame de Genlis would never 
have been subject to such accesses,) was 
unfortunately inclined. 


“As soon as you feel a disposition to 
be angry, you must be silent, speak not 
a single syllable, and immediately retire 
to your room. There, alone and without 
a living witness, plunge your ring into a 
large glass of cold water, and slowly re- 
peat nine times this word, Peinthépkila- 
delmirézidarnézulmézidore. Then remove 
the talisman from the glass, drink the 
water and you will be perfectly calm.” 


This inappreciable recipe, so easy of 
execution, and so certain in its effect, has 
no doubt been constantly used since it 
sprang complete from the brain of Mad. 
de Genlis, by the interesting portion of 
humanity for whom it was especially de- 
signed, and accounts for the universal 
suavity of temper which from that period 
has characterised the sex: 


If our readers have recovered their 
breath, we will pass to the second divi- 
sion~ of our subject—namely, ‘ Short 
Epistles,” and regret that we have but 
three specimens to offer, arising probably 
from the proneness of mankind to use 
many more words to convey their mean- 
ing than are at all necessary. 


We read of two Englishmen, of the 
sect of Quakers, one of whom resided in 
Philadelphia, and the other in London, 


who sét @ praiseworthy example of brev- 


ity to the world at large. There was cer- 
tainly no danger to be apprehended from 
impertinent curiosity, as with the excep- 
tion of the address and post-mark on the 
exterior, and the date and.place set forth 
in the letter, the sheet is perfectly fair, 
containing only a single sign, which con- 
veys the thoughts of the writer, 

For example, the resident in Philadel- 
phia, desiring to learn from his friend 
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whether there was anything new in Lon- 
don, thus addressed him: 


PaiLaDELpHiA, Jan, 2, 1835, 
** FRIEND :— 
? 
(Signed) Jonn K——-.” 


His correspondent in London, deter- 
mined not to yield the palm in brevity. 
thus replied, having nothing to commu- 
nicate : 


Lonpon, Feb. 26, 1835. 
‘“* FRIEND :— 
0 
(Signed) Tomas W——.” 


An ingenious friend furnishes our third 
specimen. A merchant, having despatch- 
ed a vessel for a cargo of eoal, desired to 
know whether the object of the voyage 
was accomplished, and wrote to the cap- 
tain of the craft in the following laconic 
manner : 


PHILADELPHIA, ——, 18—. 
CapTaIn: — 


:? (co(a)l on 2) 


To which the Captain, and a smart 
Captain he was, too, replied: 


Ricuuonp, ——, 18—. 
Sir :— 
(co(a)l on.) 


The Quakers are generally very eco- 
nomical in the use of words in the ordi- 
nary intercourse of life. The following 
anecdote exemplifies this peculiarity. 
One of that sect from America, loading 
at a French seaport, whither he had gone 
to attend to an important law-suit, was 
informed that it was the custom before a 
cause came on to pay a visit to the Presi- 
dent of the Court. He obeyed, and hav- 
ing been admitted to the presence of the: 
official, without uncovering: himself, or 
offering any salutation, he thus spoke : 

‘Friend, to-morrow my suit comes on 
before your court; as thou judgest me,. 
God will judge thee!” and departed. 
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We have high authority for believing 
that there is very little new under the 
sun. The farther we go back in our lit- 
erary researches, the more startlingly 
true do we find the remark. Who has 
not read the beautiful tale by Schiller, of 
“Fridolin?” Here is probably its ori- 
gin of it, although, it. must be confessed 
that the German poet has infinitely im- 
proved and adorned it in his version, 
The following is a free translation of a 
“* Conte Devot,” by one of the ancient 
Fabliers of the XIIth or XIIIth century : 


There was once aking whose Seneschal 
had for thirty years served him with 
great fidelity. The latter had a son about 
fifteen years of age, of excellent disposi- 
tion, and endowed with rare beauty. The 
Seneschal on his death hed recommended 
his son to the care of the monarch, who 
promised to supply the place of a father, 
and in effect, on the death of his servant, 
caused the child to be carried to the pal- 
ace, lodged him with his own son, gave 
him the same master, and in short made 
no distinction between the two. Every 
day in person he superintended their in- 
struction, and even the caresses which 
he bestowed upon his royal offspring 
were equally shared by the son of the 
faithful Seneschal. 

So much friendship lavished upon a 
stranger excited the indignation of the 
master, and, cherishing a profound ha- 
tred for the youth, he resolved to destroy 
him. 

“Child,” said he one day, “the King 
frequently complains that your breath is 
bad. Spare him that annoyance in fu- 
ture, and henceforth, when he seeks to 
caress you, always turn your face from 
him.” 

The boy, with natural simplicity, be- 
lieved the master, and followed his direc- 
tion. But the King, surprised at the 
manner in which his tenderness was re- 
eeived, asked the instructor the cause. 

“Sir,” replied the traitor, “since you 

‘@emand it, the truth must be acknowl- 
edged. The child turns from you through 
disgust. He receives your caresses with 
great reluctance, pretending that your 


breath is so bad, that it almost causes 
him to faint.” 

This perfidious revelation extremely 
mortified the self love of the king. He 
left the room with great indignation, 
swearing that the boy should never have 
cause again to complain, Nevertheless 
feeling some uneasiness upon the subject, 
he adopted a mode by which he ascertain- 
ed that there really was no foundation 
for the complaint. Assured of this, his 
hatred of the innocent child very soon 
equalled that of the Teacher, whose art- 
ful discourses constantly inciting the 
feeling, the monarch at length determined 
to put the poor boy to death. Behold! 
says the author, whither wrath will con- 
duct us. A king forgets his honour and 
violates his sacred promise, and all to be 
revenged upon the pretended indiscretion 
‘of a child. 

The Prince sent secretly to his forester, 
from whom having exacted-an vath faith- 
fully and implicitly to obey his orders, 
(something like the oath of allegiance re- 
quired by King Ape I. at Washington, 
we may presume,) he commanded him 
on the morrow to kindle a large fire in 
the forest, and to cast into the flames the 
first person whom he (the king) should 
send thither. Early the next morning, 
under the pretext of transmitting a letter 
to the Forester, the King despatched the 
youth to that functionary. The child 
mounted his steed immediately and de- 
parted, reciting the matin prayer to Our 
Lady. Now, it must be remembered 
that whoever adheres to that good cus- 
tom, is safe from injury during the day 
on which he observes it. But this was 
not all. The youth, on his way, hearing 
the bell sound for mass at a hermitage, 
stopped to attend it. Suddenly at its 
close, a white dove descended from the 
sky and deposited on the altar a note 
which it had brought in its beak. It was 
a billet sent by the Holy Virgin, who, 
“desiring to save her faithful servant, re- 
quired the Hermit Priest to detain him 
until after mid-day. 

Meanwhile the absence of the boy had 
caused some disquietude to the teacher, 
who repaired to the king, in order to 
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make his complaint and obtain his sanc- 
tion for the punishment of the offender. 
The monarch, impatient to ascertain 
whether his orders had been obeyed, sent 
the master himself to the Forester in or- 
der to gethisreply. But what happened? 

The Forester, believing that the mes- 
senger was the person designated, cast 
him into the fire, and when the youth ar- 
rived, he was requested to tell the king 
that his directions had been obeyed. The 
latter on seeing him was overwhelmed 
with surprise. He interrogated him, ac- 
companied him to the hermitage, and by 
means of mutual explanations, discovered 
that he whom he had intended to destroy 
was the especial favourite of Our Lady, 
and entirely innocent of all wrong. His 
friendship was restored, but the youth, 
impressed with the miracle which had been 
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wrought in his favour, retired to the for- 
est and devoted himself to a holy life. 
Sometime afterwards the king’s son, 
having lost himself in the forest, was 
compelled to pass the night in the cell of 
the newly established hermit. The latter 
recognized the Prince, and by his holy 
discourse so moved his guest that he, too, 
resolved on following so good an example. 
On the morrow, when found by his fol- 
lowers, he eharged them to inform the 
king, his father, of his design, and in 
their presence disrobed himself of hls 
princely garments. The father hastened 
tou dissuade him from his purpose, but 
was so wrought upon that he abdicated 
his throne, caused a convent to be erected 
in the forest, and betook himself thither, 
to live and die with the two holy men. 





TO- MRS. MARY SCRIMZEOUR WHITAKER, 
ON RECEIVING A VOLUME OF HER POEMS. 


*Tis yours—to sing in lyric strain 

Each marvel of the circling main ; 

To conjure from the cave of storms 
Cloud-spirits in fantastic forms; 

To echo Music’s varying tone 

In voices of the tropic zone; 

Revive the murmur of the breeze 

That curls the blue of sparkling seas, 
Where universal Beauty smiles 
Round coral shores of “ Indian Isles;” 
To paint with more than pencil’s power, 
The brilliant hues of bird and flower, 
That glance and glow in golden light, 
Ere song and perfume fill the night. 


Nor less your tablet true esteems 

Remoter climes, sublimer themes ; 

The moral course—the fate of Man, 

In harmony’s eternal plan. 

Your mirror marks in vision far, 

Celestial thrones beyond the star, 

To p@int the path from grief to glory, 
Through mortal passion’s mournful story. 


°Tis mine—to be a Poet’s friend, 
And grateful for the Gift you send. 

























C. W. 
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DEATH OF COUNT CAVOUR. 


SKETCH OF HIS LIFE AND PUBLIC CAREER. 


The present year, so fruitful of mighty 
events to our hitherto prosperous country, 
has seen the extinguishment of a great lu- 
minary in Italy. Of one, whose steady 
rays promised to be the lode-star of her 
destiny, and to guide her through the re- 
mainder of the long night which has op- 
pressed her, into the cheerful blaze of a 
glorious day. 

Few more remarkable men than Camillo 
di Cavour have lived ordied. To hiscoun- 
try the magnitude of his loss, at the pres- 
ent time, is scarcely to be conceived, and 
while it would be extravagant to say that 
it is impossible to supply it, yet it may well 
be doubted whether any one possessing all 
his rare faculties and vast politieal sagaci- 
ty, can be found within the limits of his 
oWn or any other land. 

We take pleasure in transferring to our 


magazine the following well written and 
interesting obituary notice of the great 
statesman, from the columns of a contem- 
porary publication. 


On the sixth day of June, Italy lost her 
first, almost her only statesman. Victor 
Emanuel lives to rule for her, Garibaldi to 
fight fcr her; but Cavour shall think for 
her no more. If in the past complications 
of the Italian question our Amewgcan in- 
stincts have attached us to the side of the 
faithful executive and the fearless military 
founders of the young kingdom, rather 
than to the man whose diplomacy too often 
appeared blocking the wheels of unity and 
empire, let us now do justice to Cavour. 
To the caution of a Fabius and the policy 
of a Richelieu, he added a third element 
most rarely found in combination with 
these traits—a Washington’s unselfish love 
of country. 

We cannot doubt that the three repre- 
sentative men of modern Italy have al- 
ways held one common object in their 
deepest hearts. To Victor Emanuel, 
Garibaldi and Caveur existed but a single 
aim—united Italy. To reach that aim a 
long and perilous journey was demanded 
—a journey through the cavern of old tra- 
dition, grim despotic power, and popular 
ignorance, still dark with the longest set- 
tled night of medieval times. How to 
reach it was the question. “Mine the cav- 
ern—blow it up~open it from end to end 


to the daylight—and your aim will be visi- 
ble,” said Garibaldi. Shall we quarrel 
with Cavour if he preferred to take up, 
like a new Theseus, the clue of patient ne- 
gotiation, to follow it with true and delicate 
handling, step by step, through darkness 
into light? Letus do, as nearly as possi- 
ble, the impartial justice of history to a 
mind which succeeded in keeping on his 
country’s side, in her severest struggle, the 
greatest, perhaps the least ideally unselfish 
of continental monarchs, albeit he could 
not strike with the sword of a Garibaldi, 
nor rule the popular heart with the prestige 
of a Victor Emanuel. 

Camillo di Cavour was born in Turin, on 
the 14th day of July, 1809. His father was 
a large merchant, ennobled by Carlo Al- 
berto, and left the young Cavour an ample 
forwne. About his twenty-fifth year Ca- 
millo paid a visitto England, whose prom- 
inent men and institutions proved so strong 
an attraction toa mind always active and 
investigating, that he remained in the coun- 
try for several years. During this period 
he pushed his researches in all directions. 
He was a constant and eager visitor at the 
debates in Parliament, a close observer of 
the more sparkling currents of English so- 
cial life, with whose leaders his fine pres- 
ence and genius immeciately made him a 
great favorite ; yet, unaltered by the blan- 
dishments of gey society, and equally dili- 
gent student of those manufactures and 
that commerce which are the true substra- 
tum of England’s greatness. 

In the agriculture of England he took 
the deepest interest, and many of the hints 
which he derived from British farmers 
were treasured up to bear seed hereafter 
in the improvement of Italian husbandry, 
through the Agricultural Association which 
he founded in Sardinia on his return. Al- 
ready, in his youth and among foreigners, 
the began to be regarded as an encyclopedic 
man—one who cultivated himself in all 
possible and valuable directions—one des- 
tined to become in all of them an authori- 
ty for reference. 

In 1842 Cavonr returned to Turin. He 
was now in his opening prime—thirty-two 
years of age—gifted with the strongest nat- 
ural powers of conception, judgment and 
execution; developed to their utmost by 
his English training and enriched by the 
stores of fact@nd conclusion brought back 
with him from the land of his sojourn. 
He possessed, moreover, one element of 
suecess without which these mental riches, 
as we sadly see every day in other men of 
genius, would have been of little use to 
him. He was healthy. 
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Up to the period of his last illness he 
had hardly known a day’s indisposition. 
His frugality was almost as famous as that 
of Garibaldi, and his capacity for sleepless 
work worthy to be compared with that of 


Napoleon the First or Palmerston. His 
habitual quantum of sleep was but four 
hours a day. We may understand the 
strength of his constitution when we learn 
that, after six successive bleedings for the 
removal of the congestion which finally 
proved fatal, he had so little idea of his 
peril as to call his ministerial colleagues to 
his bed and hold with them a conference 
of several hours upon the matters of the 
realm. 

With such a constitution, Cavour, in 
1842, commenced that great Italian work 
which ceased its activities eleven days ago 
—which shall never cease in its fruits. 
His ruling grand idea was the acclimation 
of free institntions on the English model in 
an Italian atmosphere. 

Almost immediately after he founded the 
agricultural society, of which we have 
spoken, its membersbip rose to two thou- 
sand. Not only did this society afford a 
nucleus for the researches of all minds in- 
terested in the speciality after which it 
was named, but a home and a debating 
school for the Italian friends of liberal gov- 
ernment, otherwise without a rallying 
point. 

With the crisis of 1847 both absolutism 
and government of all kinds were threat- 
ened with destruction. Cavour,a foe alike 
to anarchy and despotism, in conjunction 
with other prominent Italian liberals, now 
established II Risorgimento, (the Resurrec- 
tion,) a journal exponent of those princi- 
ples to which he and his party have always 
been pledged. As the storm grew thicker 
he became the mouth-piece of all modern 
liberals, and was the first to proclaim Sar- 
dinia’s great want—a constitution Cavour 
himself wrote to the King, strongly urging 
the necessity of that measure, and within 
a week afterwards Carlo Alberto, as we 
know, granted it. 

Cavour entered the Sardinian Chamber 
of Deputies in 1849, and seated himself 
among tbe moderate opposition. Soon af- 
ter the Ministry of Agriculture and Com- 
merce was conferred upon him, to which, 
in 1851, was added that of France. In 
1852 he became President of the Council, 
and, with the exception of a short retire- 
ment, in 1855, has filled that place ever 
since. In the Crimean war he took sides 
against Russia. He signed the manifesto 
of Sardinia during the latter period, and 
was one of her two representatives at the 
Peace Congress of Paris, in 1856. 

From that time his ministry has uniform- 
ly supported France, and set itself against 
the policy of Austria. His strong support 
of Napoleonic ideas, hardly less than the 
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unequivocal indications of selfish interest, 
have procured and continued the powerful 
aid of the French arms in the struggle of 
united Italy; while his policy of caution 
in the matter of Rome and Venice may 
have been the reflex of a Napoleonic 
mind, no less than his strong natural pro- 
clivity to the use of diplomatic means. 

Cavour’s part in the last Italian struggle 
is too fresh in every mind to ueed re-wri- 
ting. His record is especially memorable 
ina single point—he did not hesitate to 
dissent from that er parte settlement of a 
great question involved in the peace of 
Villafranca. Napoleon was the friend of 
Cavour, but Cavour indignantly resigned 
the day after the treaty was signed. 

He dies ata strange time. Italy needed 
him more than ever before—unless, per- 
haps, it be within the plans of Providence 
that the vast results expressed in Italian 
unity are to be attained by the rude sword 
of the soldier rather than the subtle pen of 
the diplomatist. If this be so, he died op- 
portunely. Butbe this as it may, his coun- 
try mourns the noblest statesrnan she has 


known since the Di Medici. 
o 





The interest of the world being newly 
awakened to Italy, the following extract 
from the “Sketches of Venetian History,” 
a charming little book, published by 
Murray, may afford a side-dish for our 
table. 


“In the reign of Justin1an1 Participazio, 
the son and successor of Angelo Partici- 
pazio, A. D. 827, undistinguished by events 
of a more important character, the Vene- 
tians became possessed of the relics of 
that Saint to whom they ever afterwards 
appealed as the great patron of their State 
and city. These remains were obtained 
from Alexandria by a pious stratagem, ata 
time when the church, wherein they were 
originally deposited, was to be destroyed 
in order that its rich marbles might be ap- 
plied to the decoration of m palace. At 
that fortunate season, some Venetian ships 
(it is said no less than ten, a fact proving 
the prosperous extent of their early com- 
merce,) happened to be trading in that 
port; and their captains, though not with- 
out much difficulty, succeeded in obtaining 
from the priests who had the custody of the 
holy treasure, its deliverance into their 
hands, in order that it might escape pro- 
fanation. It was necessary, however, that 
this transfer should be made in secrecy; 
for we are assured by Sabellico, who re- 
lates the occurrence minutely, that the 
miracles which had been daily wrought at 
the Saint’s shrine, had strongly attached 
the populace to his memory. The priests 
carefully opened the cerements in which 
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the body was enveloped; and considering, - 


doubtless, that one dead Saint possessed no 
less intrinsic virtue and value than another, 
they very adroitly substituted the corpse of 
a female, Sta. Claudia, in the folds which 
had been occupied by that of St. Mark. 
But they had widely erred in their gradu- 
ation of the scale of beatitude. So great 
was the odour of superior sanctity, that a 
rich perfume diffused itself through the 
church at the moment at which the grave- 
clothes of the Evangelist was disturbed ; 
and the holy robbery was well nigh be- 
trayed to the eager crowd of worshippers 
who thronged to inspect the relics and 
ascertain their safety. After examination 
they retired, satisfied that their favourite 
Saint was inviolate; for the slit which the 
priests had made in his cerements was be- 
hind and out of sight. But the Venetians 
still had to protect the embarkation of 
their prize. For this purpose, effectually 
to prevent all chance of search, they placed 
the body in a. large basket stuffed with 
herbs and covered with joints of pork. 
The porters who bore it were instructed to 
ery loudly, ‘Khanzir, Khanzir!’ (Arab. a 
Hog;) and every true*Musselman whom 
they met carefully avoided the unclean- 
ness with which he was threatened by 
contact with this forbidden flesh. Even 
when once on board, the body was not yet 
quite safe; for accident might reveal the 
contents of the basket; it was, therefore, 
wrapped in one of the sails and hoisted to 
a yard-arm of the main-mast, till the mo- 
ment of departure. Nor was this precau- 
tion unnecessary ; for the unbelievers insti- 
tuted a strict search for contraband goods 
before the vessel sailed. During the voy- 
age, the ship was in danger from a violent 
storm; and but for the timely appearance 
of the Saint, who warned the Captain to 
furl his sails, she would inevitably have 
been lost. The joy of the Venetians, on 
the arrival of this precious cargo, was 
manifested by feasting, music, processions 
and prayers. An ancient tradition was 
called to mind, that St. Mark, in his travels, 
had visited Aguileia; and having touched 
also at the Hundred Isles, at that time un- 
inhabited, had been informed, in a pro- 
phetic vision, that his bones should one 
day repose upon their shores. Venice was 
solemnly consigned to his protection. The 
Saint himself, or his Lion, was blazoned 
on her standards and impressed on her coin- 
age; and the shout of the populace, 
whether onoccasions of sedition or joy, and 
the gathering cry of the armies of the Re- 
public in battle was, henceforward, ‘ Viva 
San Marco!” 


[JuLy 


MY HERBARIUM.—LEAF No. 1. 


(Blue Convolvulus.) 


BY MARY J. UPSHUR. 


Thank you, kind Editors of the “ Mes- 
senger,”’ that you here give me a blank 
leaf, from month to month, wherein I may 
press my way-side fiowers, and regale me, 
when the season of their blooming shall 
have passed, with fragrant meilories. 
Some are immortelles, other some wilt in 
an hour;—neither belong they all to the 
strictly botanical school, these blossoms by 
the way, though I cal! them “ flowers,” to 
myself, because the term is to me the 
truest type of all that is beautiful in thought, 
hallowed in association, and purifying and 
ennoblipg to the inner man. 

Your humble correspondent’s custom is 
to rise early, these mornings, and, as the 
next best (?) thing to the “morning nap,” 
to repair, after some matutinal household 
arrangements, to the front parlour window 


to dream till break fast-time. 


Dream? Yes, peopling the surroundings 
where no in-dweller is visible,—specula- 
ting—innocently, as is conscientiously be- 
lieved, upon the various destinies of pas- 
sers by. 

First, usually, comes the pale little boy, 


’ with very, very sober face,—complexion 


tinged with weak mastic varnish,—or,— 
North Carolina,—I cannot decide which. 
He goes “down town’’-ward, with an empty 
plate and a sober gait, and returns, ditto the 
latter, pretty promptly in ten minutes, with 
lard, butter, or some such condiment. He 
goes again,—with a basket this time, and 
returns, by an by, heavily-laden, indeed, 
and that so, so sober face looking more 
intensely thoughtful than ever. Such wee 
limbs he has, too, and in altitude is not, I 
believe, honestly, above the little table at 
which I write. Wonder if that child hasn’t 
a step-mother? No orie answers that half 
query, as I am alone, and I look to see 
what has sufficiently engrossed his atten- 
tion to induce a halt and the depositing the 
sgid basket upon the pavement. I have it! 

On our opposite neighbour’s garden wall 
there winds a Blue Convolvulus, and it 
seems to drop its branches generously to 
this side because I sit at the window so 
long alone in the mornings. Oh! whata 
mysterious “still small voice” ~- speaks 
through those azuie floral trumpets from 
the “Far, Far Away”— 


“The house where I was born!” 


Life’s “freshness and first dew” seem 
identified with that which flecked the 
Morning Glorys that bloomed spontaneously, 
almost eccentrically, in such unheard of 
places, about dear old Rose Cottage, They 
wreathed them in the peach-tree tops,— 
up the Jerusalem artichoke stems, through 
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the lar.e fence by the garden-side,—they 
climbed hollyhock ladders, and embossed 
in their blue and purple tangle even the 
solemn old graveyard in the garden-sqnare. 

Blessed, aye, thrice t§essed, for their 
sakes, be these city Morning Glorys, bloom- 
ing upon the brick walls ;—blessed be they 
for the holy, blessed memories which they 
have brought to me these mornings! They 
are not mis-named “ Morning Glorys”—the 
term signifying Light, Brightness,—for by 
their sheen another self has been, momen- 
tarily it may be, revealed—the self of the 
days by-gone,—the days of sympathy— 
prompt—intense,—with all surrounding 
phases of Nature,—homogeneous no less 
than herbalistic. 

Beyond the blue Morning Glorys, to-day, 
a littkle maid drew in a shutter, after shak- 
ing out some lace mosquito netting in the 
interior distance, and surely, on ordinary 
days, the thought of the invalid, remotely 
reported as an occupant of that house and 
apartment, would have awakened no 
thought beyond the general sorrow for all 
sick persons,—while on this day a no less 
palpable tangibility than iced oranges and 
messages of inquiry may trace their mis- 
sion to the curly Convolvulus tendrils,— 
with them was re-woven the somewhat 
threadbare texture of “ brotherly love.” 

Even thus, Blue Convolvulus! The 
Angel speaking through your tiny trumpet 
was the Gabriel of buried sympathies— 
and this the morning of their Resurrection. 


THE REIGN OF KING COTTON. 


An articie with this title appeared in the 
April number of the Atlantic Monthly. The 
writer of it seems to entirely misunder- 
stand Southern life and character. I should 
like to call the attention of my readers to 
the remarks he makes on Southern educa- 
tion, because | think he has done the South 
very great injustice. 

He asserts that education is not as much 
prized in the South as in the North, and 
gives several reasons for this differefce. 
For instance, he says that “a government 
founded on ignorance as the essantial con- 
dition of one portion of its people, is not 
likely long to regard education as its vital 
source and essence.” This statement gives 
an entirely false view of our position. The 
ignorance of our slaves is an evil very 
much to be deplored, but is it essential? I 
firmly believe not. If our institutions had 
never been molested, our servants would 
have been much better educated than they 
are, and still the bond between them and 
their masters would not have been severed. 
But ignorant as they are, compare them 
with the lower laboring classes in other 
countries. Are our negroes more ignorant; 
are they as degraded as the poorer classes 
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in England, France, or any other country, 
which supports a large manufacturing com- 
munity? An article in the Atlantic, prece- 
ding the one Iam speaking of, describes 
one phase of “Life in the Iron Mines.” 
The narrative may, or may not, be true, 
but the state of society portrayed there, and 
the condition of the miners is, no doubt, 
drawn from real life. : 

The place where Deb and Wolfe lived 
was evidently in one of the free States, 
probably in the neighborhood of Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania. Compare those miners with 
our slaves, and which would suffer by the 
comparison? If our slaves are a “terrible 
mass of domesticated barbarism,” what are 
the miners? And is not their ignorance 
as essential‘ as the ignorance of our ser- 
vants? In no respect are they in a better 
condition than our slaves, except they are 
nominally free. In all that really consti- 
tutes freedom, poor Wolfe was worse off 
than any slave. There is no comparison 
in regard to the comfort of the two. But 
the author of the article under discussion 
very generously leaves the slaves out of the 
question, and goes on to speak of the in- 
tellectual differences between the two sec- 
tions. He asserts that education is more 
general-at the North than at the South. If 
by education he means a knowledge of 
reading and writing, then, I agree with 
him. New England abounds in half-edu- 
cated people. Nothing is more to be dread- 
ed than a community half-educated, and 
who consider themselves learned. “A lit- 
tle knowledge is a dangerous thing.” One 
great cause of the “isms” so fearfully prev- 
alent in New England, is the system of ed- 
ucation. 


They have also many more authors,than 
we have here, but they have produced very 
little that was worth printing. Look, for 
instance, at their school books. One of 
them takes up forty pages in describing the 
Pequod war, and six in giving an account 
of the Southern campaigns of the revolu- 
tion, while another mentions rice as one of 
the exports of Virginia. 


The free school system at the North is, 
perhaps, very good in the towns, butin the 
country it is truly miserable. 


But the system of education at the South 
is entirely different. Owing to the sparse 
population, scattered over the country on 
large farms, it is impossible to gather to- 
gether the children in large schools. 
Therefore free schools are not resorted to. 
Our schools are generally small, often com- 
prised of only one family. These schools 
do not make a show in census reports, or 
to strangers passing through a community, 
as the large schools of the North do; butt 
are they not more thorough? Is it not bet- 
ter for a child, both morally and intellectu- 
ally, to be kept under the influences of 
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home, and not crowded into that personifi- 
cation of hambuggery—a modern boarding 
school? And this system of education is 
not confined alone to the rich at the South ; 
the poorest persons send their children to 
these neighborhood schools. 

But the best way to judge of the two sys- 
tems is by their results. ‘Take twenty per- 
sons from each section, of about the same 
station in society, and I will warrant that 
in all that constitutes true intelligence, the 
Southerners will be at least equal to the 
Northerners. New England writers often 
concede the point that the Southerners read 
more than they, and they give as a reason 
that the “peculiar institution” gives them 
more leisure. 

I wish not to depreciate the talent to be 
found in New England; they have their 
due proportion of it, but it is certainly in- 
jured by a false system of education, an 
over-weening self-esteem, and (that almost 
sure result of a sectional education) ex- 
treme na‘rowness of views. They have 
been educated to believe that the only per- 
fect system was theirs; therefore, whatev- 
er differs radically from them must be 
wrong. 

In our new Republic, that ‘is struggling 
so nobly for existence, it is to be hoped 
that we may be kept from the same er- 
ror. Let us strive by every means to de- 
velop the intellectual energies of our own 
country, but let us always be willing to ac- 
knowledge true talent wherever it may be, 
whether under the shadow of Faneuil Hall 
or in the forests of our sweet South. Let 
us strive to cultivate enlarged views. 

1 have offered these few rambling re- 
marks on this article because I think such 
covert attacks on the South ought be no- 
tice: I shall be very glad if I can draw 
from the pen of some abler writer a better 
refutation of his arguments. 

There are two or three other points in 
the “ Reign of King Cotton” that I would 
like to touch on, but they deserve a sep- 
arate article. The “Atlantic” contains too 
many sneers at the intellectual inferiority 
of the South, to have them all pass by un- 
noticed. 


Epitor Sovrnern Literary MESSENGER : 


Your correspondent “ Errim’’ not only 
desires to learn the nationality of the au- 
thoress of * Adam Bede,” &c., &c., but 
seems to question the probability that two 
ladies of the same name should, at the 
same time, take so high a stand in litera- 
ture. ? 

The eco-incidence may be remarkable, 
but it is, nevertheless, true. I have not 
the volume by me, but if “ Errre” will ex- 
“amine the new work, “ The Women of the 
South,” she will learn there that “ Miss 





. 

Avueusta Evans,” of Mobile, is the author- 
ess of a work, wyitten, I believe, when she 
was but eleven Reali of age, with the sim- 
ple announcement on the title page, “ By a 
Young Lady of tae South.” This work is 
called “Inez, a Tale of the Alamo.” I 
have been known amongst ny acquain- 
tances as catching eagerly at every South- 
ern work, and this was handed me by a 
bookseller, who knew my fondness for 
the productions of Southern pens. very scon 
after it was published; and much did I 
wish . the authoress had not been so 
modest as to conceal her name. When 
“ Beulah” was published, at seventeen 
years of age, she stood forth, “Miss 
Evans,”’ confessed. 


The other “ Miss Evans” I have never 
heard spoken of, except as an English 
lady, who has betn known to the “South- 
ern Literary Messenger,” as ““Grorez Exior.” 
In the April number of this periodical, 
1859, the editor says, “ We are not familiar 
with the name of ‘Grorce Etior,’ but he 
bas written, in ‘Adam Bede,’ a story that 
makes us wish he would write more.” > In 
the September number of the same year, 
(1859,) the editor, in noticing the 2d edition 
of “Adgm Bede,” said it was his intention 
to review the work more at length than he 
had done in his previous notice, and had 
begun the task, when a review from the 
London Times met his eye, which he consid- 
ered so just, that be allowed the literary 
man of the Times to speak for him, by 
transferring the article to the columns of 
the Messenger. This afticle, after a lengthy 
and.analytjcal review of “Adam Bede,” 
filling about ten columns of the Messenger. 
the Times writer concludes by saying, “ We 
are curious to know who the author really 
is. Nobody seems to know who is ‘ Mr. 
GrorGe Etiot,’ and when his previous 
work appeared, it was even surmised that 
he must be a lady, since none but a wo- 


‘man’s hand could have painted those 


touching scenes of clerical life. Now, the 
question will be raised, can this be a young 
writer? Is all this mature thought, finished 
portraiture, and crowd of characters the 
product of a ’prentice hand and of callow 
genius? Tf it is, the hand must have an 
extraordinary cunning, and the genius 
must be of the highest order.” 


In the June number of the Messenger, 
1860, may be found a notice of the then 
new work by the author of “Adam Bede,” 
“The Mill on the Floss.” This. review 
contains the remark, “In one sense Miss 
Evans has achieved a great success in 
“The Mill on the Floss,” thus disclosing 
the name and sex of the writer. In the 
September number of the Messenger for 
1860, there is in the “ Editor’s Table,” page 
237, an extract from the then last number 
of the Westmmster Review, drawing a com- 
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parison between “George Exiot” and 
* CurrER Bey,” or between “ Miss Evans” 
and “ Miss Bronts.” There is not a line 
in any of the notices to which I have re- 
ferred that would contradict the received 
opinion that “ Groree Exror,” or “ Miss 
Evans,’ is an English authoress. Of one 
thing * Erriz’’ may rest assured, whatever 
may have been the birth-place, or mrRy 
now be the residence of the authoress of 
“Adam Bede,” she is a different person 
from the authoress of “ Beulah.” 

I trust that “ Detta” has established to 
the perfect satisfaction of “Netia,” the 
grammatical propriety and correctness of 
using the singular verb in the Multiplica- 
toon Table, and I would be delighted to 
have the same scourge applied to an up- 
start in our language, which, as “ BuLLIon” 
says, has the effrontery and insolence *o 
seek to over-ride and bear down that 
which is venerable for its antiquity and 
commended for its propriety, viz: “The 
house is being built,” “the letter is being 
writien,” &e. How such expressions have 
ever been able to over-ride all the rules of 
grammar, and force themselves into com- 
mon use, is more than can be accounted 
for. It is asked by those who object to the 
phrases, ‘The house is building,’ * The 
letter is writing,” “ What does the house 
build?” “What does the letter write? ” 
taking for granted, without attempting to 
prove. that the participle in “ing” cannot 
have a passive sense in any verb. Bul- 
lion’s English Grammar, pege 237. The 
same writer gives us high authorities, who 
adopted this mode of expression, viz: Dr. 


Blair, who says, “To know nothing of: 


what is transacting in the regions above 
us.” E. Everett “The ‘spot where this 
new and strange tragedy was acting.” 
Irving, “ The fortress was building.” Dan- 
tel Webster, “ An attempt ts making in the 
English Parliament.” Cooper, “This move- 
meut was making.” Bancroft, “ These 
things were transacting.” 


Even these sticklers might be satisfied 
by a different construction of the sentence. 
Why not say, he or she is writing the let- 
ter, they are building the house. This 
construction of the sentence does not admit 
of the question, what is the house building? 
or, Vhatis the letter writing? I should ex- 
pect to incur the ridicule of these same 
grammarians, were I to say, “She is being 
loved,’ “They are being travelled by 
railroad.” Bullion says it is equally proper 
to conjugate the verb through all of its 
moods and tenses in the same manner :— 
“ Has been being built—Had been being built 
—Shall huve been being built--Might have 
been being built—To have been being buili— 
Being being built—Have been being built. 
Witren all these shall have been introduced 


our language will be rich indeed. Page 
237. 

I sincerely hope, Mr. Editor, although 
Dr. Bagby has “gone to the wars,” and 
some of your hands are engaged in the 
sarne patriotic cause, or I should rather 
say, they are evincing their patriotism in 
the same manner, that you will be able to 
send us our monthly visitor. I have been 
your paying reader for ten or twelve years, 
and I believe there is but one number mis- 
sing from my file for the entire time ; and 
you may form some idea of the closenéss 
and minuteness with which I read the col- 
umns of this Southern Messenger, when I 
can with ease refer “ Erriz” to these very 
pages, for the information in these smal! de- 
tails. 

; ‘ “ Epira.” 

Wooptawy, Miss., June 22d, 1861. 





KEEP COOL. 


Every one admits the necessity, at 
present, of preserving as near an approach 
to equanimity as practicable. Nothing 
assists more in attaining this’ desirable 
result than. the imbibing of cool draughts, 
which “cheer and not inebriate.” We, 
therefore, make no apology to our readers 
for placing before them, in a*more perma- 
nent form than a newspaper, the following : 
accompanying it only with a caution as to 
the use of the sulphuric acid, which should 
only be entrusted to a careful and ex- 
perienced person. 


How to Make Ice.—Now that the block- 
ade cuts us off from our supplies of North- 
ern ice, it may interest our readers to know 
that nitre or saltpetre can be used to render 
water cold by solution. The mode of using 
itis to throw one part of nitre into a vessel 
containing two parts of water, and then 
stir in this mixture rapidly for a quarter 
of an hour a pewter or silver vessel, tightly 
stopped, containing the liquid to be couvled. 
As early as the year 1556, it was a com- 
mon practice, with wealthy Italian fami- 
les, to cool liquors in a similar manner, 
and they are supposed to have derived the 
method from India or Persia. They added, 
gradually, 20 to 25 parts of nitre to 100 
parts of cold water. and whirled rapidly 
round in a gobular, long-necked bottle, con- 
taining the wine or water to be cooled. 
The salt was afterward recovered by 
erystilization, and was then ready for the 
same use again. This practice has since 
been extended to other saline solutions, the 
effect being increased by the salts being 
finely powdered, so that the sclution may 
be most rapidly accomplished. Phosphate 
of soda 9 parts, nitrate of ammonia 6 
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parts, and diluted nitrous acid 4 parts, will 
produce 71 deg. of cold. The following 
has been recommended as a convenient 
and efficient preparation: One part, by 
weight, of crude powdered sal ammoniac, 
intimately mixed with two parts of pul- 
verized saltpetre, and to this mixture, when 
required for use, in the manner indicated, 
add an equal bulk of carbonate of soda. 

Heat may be abstracted so much more 
rapidly than it is imparted by surrounding 
bodies that even mercury may be frozen, 
as was done by Faraday, in a red-hot cruci- 
ble. The principle has been applied in 
water and wine coolers used in hot coun- 
tries. The water with which they are filled, 
and in which the wine bottles are placed, 
filters through the porous vessels and 
evaporates from their surface, cooling all 
the cuntents. A good cooler, for domestic 
purposes, is a cyndrical vessel of: dense 
glazed earthenware, 12 to 16 inches di- 
ameter, charged with sulpburic acid cover- 
ing its bottom half inch deep, to be placed 
in a cool cellar. Upona porcelain stand, 
in the middle of the cistern, is placed a 
porous earthen pot, filled with water, and 
the outer vessel is then to be closely 
covered. The effect is greater as the dif- 
ference is increased between the surface 
of the small vessel of water and the area 
of sulphuric acid. In the porous vessel 
butter or a bottle of wine may be placed to 
be cooled. 

“Ice can be produced on a Jarge scale by 
artificial means—the composition em- 
- ployed being fragments of ice and com- 
mon salt, or nitrate of ammonia and water 
In London, in 1858, a machine was con- 
structed to produce 5000 to 6000 pounds of 
ice per day, and we saw it stated, recently, 
that the production was still kept up. 
Another machine, upon a different princi- 
ple, was iavented by Dr. Gorrie, and put 
in operation a few years since in New 
Orleans. 


VIRGINIA IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


A correspondent of the Charleston Mer- | 


cury says: 

In your paper of yesterday, are some re- 
marks on the “great rebellion” of 1642. 
The paper states that King Charles was 
invited by Virginia to take refuge within 
her territory, there being no refuge else- 
where. The writer evidently alludes to 
Charles the First, and in this he is mista- 
ken. The facts are as follows: After the 
battle of Worcester, (1652,) in which 
Charles the Second was defeated by Oliver 
Cromwell, Virginia did invite his Majesty 
to take refuge on her soil, but Charles pre- 
ferred the Continent. Oliver Cromwell, in 
consequence of Virginia’s loyalty, sent over 
a gang of his levelers and roundheads, and 
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succeeded, for a time, in keeping down the 
royalists; but it wouldn’t do, and Virginia 
was the first of the British dominions that 
kicked off the son of the upstart and pro- 
claimed the rightful monarch. In gonse- 
quence, Charles ordered the army of Vir- 
ginia to be quartered on the royal arms, 
with the legend, En dat Virginia quartam, 
as any one can see who will take the trou- 
ble of going to Richmond ; and, what some 
people may think of more consequence 
still, the British Parliament enacted a law 
by which it was forbidden to raise tobacco 
any where in the British dominions except 
in Virginia. Let us remember Naseby and 
Marston Moor, and let us hope that Fairfax 
will see the debt repaid with interest. 


The following beautiful and appropriate 
Song, has been forwarded to us for publi- 
cation in this number of the Messenger. We 
with pleasure place it in our table. 


BANNER SONG. 


Written for and expressly dedicated to the 
Armstrong Guards. 


BY WM. H. HOLCOMBE, M. D. 


See! our banner floating high, 

Star in freedom’s shining sky ; 

Soldiers! follow it or die— 
Star of death or victory! 


Beauty’s hands its tissues wove: 

Glory Jends its aid to Love; 

Honor, Truth and God, approve ; 
Comrades ! follow it or die! 


At the tyrant’s call arrayed, 

Hireling troops our land invade! 

Dear Virginia cries for aid! 
Answer, cheering to her ery! 


Forward! Spirits brave and true ; 

Forward ! till the foe’s in view; 

Death is the invader’s due; . 
Death to hateful tyranny! 


Soldiers! march at duty’s call; 

Meet the bayonet and ball ; 

Front the cannon; scale the wall; 
Shouting, “ death or liberty!” 


Nations watch with eager eyes; 
He who lives shall share the prize; 


He is doubly crowned who dies ; 
“ Free or dead,” be this our cry! 


Fame! Inspire us with thy charm! 

Angels! Shield our souls from harm! 

Just our cause and strong our arm ; 
Forward, comrades! Do or die !* 
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AN EXAMPLE OF POLITENESS. 


The best evidence of a minister’s popu- 
larity, is the number of funerals he preach- 
es, and the number of marriage ceremo- 
nies he performs. Judged by this stan- 
dard, Dr. Adam Empie, whose death last 
fall caused so many eyes to moisten, and 
so many hearts to mourn, will rank high 
on the list of the most popular preachers 
of the first half of the nineteenth century. 

When Dr. Empie was President of Wiil- 
liam and Mary College, he preached the 
funeral of the most of those who died 
within a reasonable distance of him, and 
a couple hardly thought themselves mar- 
ried, unless Parson Empie had pronounced 
them “man and wife.” 

On one occasi6n, after having joined to- 
gether a son and a daughter of Ham in the 
holy bands-of wedlock, he turned to Sambo, 
whose ebon face was almost glowing with 
delight, and repeated to him the injunction, 
that usuallv terminated the marriaggggere- 
mony of those days; “Salute your e.” 
Sambo, with his blandest smile, bowed the 
Parson to his blushing bride, and ‘said: 
“after you, massa, is manners.” 

NELLA. 


Ep. So. Lit. Messencer : 


Having opened the discussion on the 
merits of “2 times 2 are 4,” cver “2 times 
2 is 4,” I claim the privilege of bringing it 
to an end. , . 

Delta says: “If you are right, then the 
question, ‘ How much are four times four ?’ 
must be good English.” Not so fast, my 
Grecian friend. My logic involves no such 
a non sequitur. Much refers to quantity— 
many tonumber. I am right, and the ques- 
tion, how many—not much—are four times 
four? is good English. But if Delta is 
right, then the question, How many is four 
times four? is good English. “Who be- 
lieves it? 

Again Delta says: “ But if that point will 
not satisfy her, I will put her phrase to a 
test that must convince lier, even if ‘against 
her will.’ *Ten times ten are a hundred,’ 
says Nella. ‘ Are it?’ Ireply.” Delta knows 
little of a woman’s powers of ratiocination, 
if he thinks to silence my battery by such 
a barmless sky-rocket. 
his columbiads next time. 

I do say that 10 times 10 are 100; am I 
therefore compelled to ask, “are it?’ No, 
sir. If Delta had completed the question, 
he would have seen one way of escape 
’ from his difficulty. “10 times 10 are 100.” 
Interrogatively, “Is it?” and not, “are it?” 
That is, “Is it true, that 10 times 19 are 
100?” But I said at the outset that the 
sentence is elliptical.. It should be “10 
And now 


times 10 things are 100 things.” 





Credat Judeus Apella ; non ego. : 


He had better try 
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ask the question, “ Are they?’ and I will 
answer, “ They are.” 

N. B.—Whiy is it*that Delta has never 
yet attempted to parse the word times ? 

I honor Delta for his high respect for the 
ladies, yet I think his fling at literary ladies 
quite ungallant, under existing circumstan- 
ces. I hope, courteous Editor, that you and 
the public have been entertained, if not 
benefited by our discussion. If prolonged, 
I think it would become tedious. There- 
fore I now call for the question. Being 
contem that it shall rest solely on the mer- 
its of the argument, I make no appeal for 
sympathy in behalf of the maidenly advo* 
cate, NELLA. 


THE RIDE. 
BY BEV. RICHARD FURMAN, D.D. 


Come, children, let us take a ride, 
The sights in foreign lands to see ; 
Henry and Richard, side by side, 
Together sit on father’s knee. 
The horse is snorting to be gone, - 
And paws and prances round and round. 
Take care, my boys, sit fast, hold on, 
Or you’ll come tumbling to the ground. 


Run, little James and ope tle gate, 
And see mamma has fixed a snack, 
For she’s afraid ’twitl be quite late, 
Before the little boys get back. 
O, see how Richy pats the mane, 
And kicks and crows, “ Whoh! Sirach, 
Whoh!”’ 
Now, Henry, let him have the rein, 
And pop your whip; and here we go! 


O’er hill and dale, through field and town, 
We canter on at even pace,— 
Puffing and blowing, up and down, 
Like Gilpin in his famous race. 
The dogs bark at us as we pass— 
The men and boys cry, “ Who goes 
there ?” 
The cows forget to eat their grass, 
Aud all is wonder every where. 


See, boys, a creek before us lies, 
Whose waters foam and dash along,— 
But do not hide your face and eyes, 
Fear not, our horse is good and strong. 
Splash ! down into the stregm we go,— 
It is too late to turn about— 
The gathering waters round us flow, 
And only Sirock’s,neck is out. 
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Hush, Hen; dear Richy, do not scream— 
Hold fast, and breast the waves like men ; 
We soon will cross the raging stream 
And land on solid ground again. 
Now Sirock nobly swims—9O, see 
How finely on his back we sail 
Just like a vessel out at sea, 
Borne proudly on through wave and gale. 


The water crossed, we rise the hill, 

And find ourselves all safe and sound: 
And here we'll rest a little while, 

And dry our saddle on the ground. 
Open the can and let us take 

A look at what mamma put there,— 
Butter and bread and cheese and cake, 

And hard boiled eggs are packed in here. 


Our morning ride gives us a taste 

For this good cheer; from the hill side 
A clear spring slakes our thirst—but haste, 

We must begin our homewad ride. 
Richy, you take the empty pan, 

While Henry, with the whip and reins, 
Guides Sirock like a little man 

And on he speeds o’er hills and plains. 


The sun is sinking in the West, 


The ploughboys from the cornfields come, 
The fowls are going to their rest, 

And we are hastening to our home. 
We've crossed the bridge at Evans’ mill, 

The Baptist church our vision greets,— 
And riding up the long red hill, 

We gaily canter through the streets. 


Our home is just before us now,— 
Hark! Alfred answers to our ca!], 
While Brutus barks Bow wow, Bow wow! 
Oid Anson whickers in the stall. 
O, in the door, see mother stands, 
And smiles and bids us welcome home, 
And little sister claps her hands, 
And brothers shout, “ They come! | hey 
come!” 


THE INQUISITIVE YANKEE. 


A gentleman riding in an eastern railroad 
car, which was rather scantily supplied 
with passengers, observed on the seat be- 
fore him a lean, slab-sided Yankee ; every 
feature of his face seemed to ask a ques- 
tion, and a little circumstance soon proved 
that he possessed a most “inquisitive mind.” 
Before him, occupying an entire seat, sat a 
lady dressed in deep black, and after shift- 
ing his position several times, and maneu- 


‘want to burt her feelings. 
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vring to get an opportunity tolook into her 
face, he at length caught her eye: 

“In affliction ?” 

“ Yes sir,” responded the lady. 

“ Parents ?—father or mother? 

*Né; sir.” 

“ Child perhaps ¢?—boy or girl ?” 

“No, sir,not a child, I have no children.” 

* Husband, then, I expect ?” 

“ Yes,” was the curt answer. 

“Hum! cholery? a tradin’ man, may. 
be?” 

' & My husband was a sea-faring man—the 
captain of a vessel; he didn’t die of cho- 
lera, he was drowned.” 

“Oh, drowned, eh!” pursued the inquis- 
itor, hesitating for a brief instant. 

“ Saved his chist ?” 

“Yes, the vessel was saved, and my hus- 
band’s effects,” said the widow. 

“ Was they ?” asked the Yankee, his face 
brightening up. 

“« Pious man ?” 

i, was a member of the Methodist 
ch os 

The next question was a little delayed, 
but it came. 

“Don’t you think that you have great 
cause to be thankful that he was a pious 
man, and saved his chist.” 

“I do,” said the widow, abruptly, and 
turned her head to look out of the window. 

The indefatigable “pump” changed his 
position, held the widow by his glittering 
eye once more and propounded one more 
query, in a little lower tone, with his head 
slightly inclined forward over the back of 
the seat. 

“Was you calculatin to get married 
again?” 

“ Sir,” said the widow, indignantly, “ you 
are impertinent.” 

And she left her seat and took another 
on the other side of the car. 

“Pears to be a little huffy!” said the in- 
defatigable bore, turning to our narrator 
behind him; “she needn't be mad ; I don’t 
What did they 
make you pay for thatumbrella yon’ve got 
in your hand? Its a real pooty one.” 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


We must again remind our subscribers 
that we have to pay CASH for everything 
we use, and must have the amounts due us 
to enable usto doso. We have much dune 
us, in smal! sums, which if promptly paid, 
would enable us to go ahead without much 
difficulty. Some few have responded to 
our call, to Whom we return our thanks, 
and beg all others to do likewise. 

Remit, through the Post-Office, at our 
risk. 








